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" come, the New Year saith, “‘unbid by man, 
And all the world must look upon my face; 
And some thro sorrows tears my visage scan, 


Otriving to see thereon one touch of grace. 


“| come, and marvel at the crouching fear 
Which souls display when | in silence take 


The @ld Year gently from his darkened _ bier, 
And bid the world to joy and rapture wake. 


“@) weary hearts ! think ye | come alone, 
[Jnaided, and a wanderer from some clime? 
Think ye that in my soul no’ love is sown, 


That |. unguided, winged the aisles of Time? 


“ Nay, for a ‘Hand Supreme to me was given, 
And | was led adown the shadowy land ; 


| am the gift of naught save hope and heaven, 
Ridden by (God to speak His high command,” 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, 
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PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP. 


BY ROBERT J. MAHON. 


ee NE hears so much of spoken patriotism in politi- 
' cal discussion of the better sort, that we may 
fairly assume it has much to do with political 
measures. If the fact be otherwise, we are 
clearly in a famished state of public life; a con- 
dition of pessimism that no American will openly admit. 
National instinct rebels against the menace and grasps at the 
tokens of past valor for country. In time of national peril we 
have been intense patriots, and a glory to independent nations. 
The late Civil War showed that patriotism was a general vir- 
tue, common to every race, creed, or class that formed the 
American people. In time of peace patriotism has been allowed 
to become, at times, a glorious sentiment, well used in the past, 
and capable of great use in the future; but a sentiment only 
for the present. Yet the need for continuous and unremitting 
exercise of patriotism clearly exists. The ‘nation, state, or city 
is still the creature of those who compose the body politic. 
Those who have the sovereign power of suffrage may within 
certain limits mould the commonwealth according to their de- 
sire. With this power resting in the suffrage, and that so uni- 
versal and unrestricted, the active components in the body 
politic become the real rulers. 

If a large class or body do, of choice or habit, abstain from 
participation in the political measures of the day, they remove 
themselves from their place of control, and resign their abso- 
lute right into the hands of those who remain active. In 
effect this aloofness from political activity gives a greater power 
to those remaining’ in the field than was intended. When we 
consider the question of public control by the majority, we 
not seldom find that control is really held by an actual minor- 
ity. While this paradox in a republic of unrestricted suffrage 
may seem astounding, it is not the less actual, and it is made 
possible by a false, conception of the duties of citizenship. It 
is almost axiomatic, that where one has power, duty also is 
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imposed. Yet thousands, in our very city, regularly abstain 
from the mere use of the suffrage without the slightest ap- 
parent sense of harm done or duty omitted. When in theory 
our government rests on the suffrage and other political action 
by all the citizens, and the contrary is the fact, there is some- 
thing substantially wrong in the working of the theory. Yet the 
result is but the natural sequence of a well-known and _ pitia- 
ble cause: the miserable inaction and total surrender by thou- 
sands of their political rights. The men of average intelligence 
who believe that all political duty is’ fulfilled by registry and 
voting, present the most pathetic picture of innocence betrayed. 
Year after year they manfully vote for the candidate offered 
them, though having quite as much to do with his selection 
as a candidate as the men of Borneo. 

If the source of political power were in theory delegated to 
a body of twenty men, and if five of them resolved, for reasons 
of thdir own, to remain inactive, eight of the political body 
would have actual control, although a minority. There would, 
of course, be much condemnation of the five who, by omission of 
duty, made this minority control a reality. The political critic 
would have a full opportunity for philippics until the offending 
five were brought back to duty or shorn of the power they pur- 
posely abused. Turning the eye on actual political conditions 
in our country, we find a precisely similar situation in many 
communities. Not only do a minority’ of suffragists hold a 
seeming control in’ many places, but actual rule is maintained 
by a very small portion of that minority. Instances of this 
general condition might be easily given, but we refrain. The 
timid souls who fear that discussion of political duties may 
seem untimely or out of place, can as easily supply the special 
cases according to desire or prejudice. 

While we have no wish to take up here the cudgels of de- 
bate for any political belief or mode of action, we are’ in- 
tensely earnest in the conviction that citizens have certain du- 
ties imposed as well as privileges given. If they will only 
realize these duties and fulfil them, there is no disposition to 
go further. If political conditions are at all awry, upon whom 
shall we fix the blame? Surely not upon those left in control. 
Who shall condemn? Surely not those who profit by their con- 
trol. The political mercenary can pick no quarrel with our 
discussion ; it has so little to do with him, and so much to do 
with those who have abdicated in his favor, We neither abuse 
nor cajole him. He has been cunning enough to make the 
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political business of many people his exclusive matter, relieving 
them of all care and attention, and making out of it the larg- 
est possible profit. Day in and day out, all through the-year, 
he has been unremitting in his attention to our affairs, gobbling 
up our duties with eager maw. This has been custom. As 
some pundits say custom makes law, he has become a law un- 
to himself. 

But this is a long digression from the patriotic idea that 
provoked the discussion. Patriotism is not a rare virtue, nor 
does it exclusively attach to any political belief. It is, happily, 
a common American attribute, welding a great people for noble 
purposes. Applied to the body politic by every citizen in 
every political requirement of his duty, it would breathe a pure 
spirit of unselfish devotion to the city, the state, and the na- 
tion. It would dispel the self-interest that so often disheartens 
the well-intentioned. It would bring together all who are of 
one accord, yet separated by false and misleading lines of 
division. This is bosh,.says.the veteran politician; we’re tread- 
ing on air. To be sure, he would not openly make these com- 
ments; but he would sincerely believe it. To such a degree 
have citizens generally neglected their patriotism by avoiding 
political duties, that the politician would now view activity as 
pure meddling. He is mistaken, but honestly mistaken; be- 
cause he has developed under other conditions, and those have 
seemed so permanent, sufficient, and comfortable that it is a 
personal hardship for him to act under other and better con- 
ditions. There is immensity of difference between having to 
do with ten or twenty men, and arranging for the political ac- 
quiescence of thousands. And this is emphatically so when 
the thousands are unselfish, earnest, and patriotic. For in the 
main, if you find the citizen unselfish in his political relations 
and patriotic in his motives, you will find a tower of strength 
in aid of all that is.good for the city, the state, and the na- 
tion. 

The body affectionately and sonorously described as “the 
people” is to the political humorist a source of infinite joy. 
There is such an immense amount of fun in the notion that 
“the people” are really running their political business, that 
political satirists and cartoonists make small fortunes expanding 
the idea. And yet always in humor there is much of truth. 
Consider how much of truth is in the political cartoon of “ the 
people”; and if the shot aims itself at your conscience, do your 
utmost now and henceforth to repdir your past omissions. 
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BY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, 


Author of ** Geoffrey Austin, Student.” 


I, 


TELL the tale as ’twas told to me. And it was 
told by a venerable old man, almost blind, as he 
stood by the battlements of the bridge one sunny 
day, and I looked from his intelligent face into 
the clear, swift waters, or watched the long 

plumes from a passing engine fading into the clear sky. 

It was not on this bridge it happened, but on this bridge’s 
predecessor—a long wooden structure that was swept away in 
the great flood of ’41, when the big elm was blown down, the 
sister of that splendid tree that now throws its rugged branches 
far and wide across the road, and seems to'be looking for its 
souls of roots far down. beneath the loam of the meadow. It 
was the time of the yeomen. Bitter and black are the 
memories which that word calls up to the Irish mind. And 
the yeomen of this particular little town by the Blackwater 
were a particularly detestable specimen of their class. They 
hated the people—they hated, above all, the people’s priests. 
It is.not kind to recall it in these peaceful days, but history 
is history. And they had a particular, undiluted, undisguised 
hatred for one priest, who was correspondingly beloved by the 
people, and his name was Rev. Thomas Duan. Why he was 
so detested by the yeomen history does not tell, but they say 
he had a sharp tongue, a fearless eye, was cool, firm, dauntless, 
and when he smote he struck straight from: the shoulder, and 
the man that was smitten remembered it. And he flung the 
shelter of a protection, that was Providence in miniature, over 
his shivering flock; and woe to the man that touched with a 
wet finger the little lambs of his fold! The wolves might come 
prowling around, and show their teeth and snarl, but they 
feared this strong shepherd with the keen gray eye, and slunk 
from him with the flame of hate and the might of vengeance 
in their hearts. 

But Fate played into their hands. Was it Fate, or that 
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Higher Power that rules our fate? No matter. Suborned and 
perjured, one lost soul swore informations against him; and 
eight gentlemen yeomen passed here under the arching elm, 
and across these waters, to his home at Sandfield to arrest him. 
It was cheerful work; yet somehow their hearts misgave them. 
They had not come into close quarters yet with this giant. 
They had never yet touched the supernatural. And they knew, 
and believed, and felt that a halo of the supernatural floated, 
like a spiritual essence, around this frieze-coated priest. Could 
they break through that they would arrest him and hang him 
like a dog. As the savages on Tahiti, the moment they lost 
faith in the godhood of Captain Cook, fell on him and tore 
him in pieces; so our brave yeomen, who thought as lightly of 
a hanging as of a ball or a spin with the hounds, would gladly 
touch and maul and quarter this rebel; but—here again this 
supernatural burst on them. 

“ We want your master, the priest Duan!” 

“The priest has just left, and is now crossing yonder 
bridge!” And the old housekeeper stretched her skinny hand 
towards it. 

“It’s a lie! We've just crossed the bridge, and no one 
passed us.” 

“Tt’s the truth. I saw the priest turn to the left and pass 
to the town.” 

“The woman speaks the truth,” said Bambridge. ‘“ The 
priest passed us and ye did not speak.” 

“Then you saw him ?” 

“Yes, I saw him; he passed outside us nearer to the road. 
I would have spoken to ye, but I thought—” 

“You thought—?”’ 

“ T thought ye were afraid.” 

“What! afraid of a popish priest?”’ But their lips were 
dry and white. They went home. 

So did Bambridge, anxious and afraid and puzzled. He 
would solve that puzzle. He opened a drawer and took out 
a horse-pistol, such as they swung from saddle-bags when on 
the Croppy-track. It threw a bullet twenty yards; and the 
Croppy-pike didn’t reach so far. That explains a good deal of 
Irish history. 

Bambridge rang the bell: “Call Nan,” 

A poor old, shrivelled, wrinkled creature came into the 
room, looking questioningly, pityingly, out of rheumy eyes, at 
her master. He rarely saw his old nurse, but he loved her. 
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Times were changing. He had often been asked to send away 
that old witch, but he would not. 

“Sit down; and answer me truly, as you value your life. 
You see that pistol? I wouldn’t harm a hair in your old 
gray head, Nan,” he said, softening, and rubbing down the 
poor old white wisps that lay beneath her cap. ‘ But this is 
life or death to me.” He moistened his dry lips before he 
spoke. 

“ What happened when I was born?” 

She looked up frightened. 

“ What happened when I was born?” ; 

She took up her apron and folded it with clammy hands. 

‘Once more. What happened when I was born?” 

“God forgive me,’”’ whimpered the old woman, “but I bap- 
tized you a Catholic!” 

‘Did my mother know it?” 

“No; I did it in my own room. You were wake and con- 
vulsed, and I said I'd save your soul. I brought you back, 
and your mother kissed you, as if she knew something. Of 
coorse the minister christened you after; but I didn’t care. He 
couldn’t do you any harm.” 

The grim man smiled... “ That’ll do, Nan!” he said. 

The next day the priest strolled over to the nearest magis- 
trate, and asked was he wanting? Yes. He came to be ar- 
rested. They wouldn’t offer such an indignity to a minister of 
religion; but, you know, informations have been sworn, and 
the case must go on. They would take his own recognizances, 
on a single summons, to appear at Petty Sessions Court on 
Tuesday. So far all was smooth. 

Then human passion blazed up, as the smouldering furnace 
fires leap into swords of flame at the breath of the south wind. 
Fear, the servile fear of the poor, whipped Celt, leaped from 
white ashes into white flame; and the recording angel, if he 
heeded such things, had a well-filled note-book during these 
days. 

Tuesday came, and a motley procession moved up the hill 
with the gruesome title of Gallows Hill, on the brow of which 
the court-house stood. They were sad at heart. Their priest, 
their hero, was cowed. He had said last Mass on Sunday, and 
not a word came from lips that were always feathered with the 
fire of zeal or holy anger. They had crowded up to the altar- 
tails, men and women—and children peeped between their 
fathers’ legs to see the great gladiator, who was to laugh at 
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and discomfit his foes one of these days. Now for an ava- 
lanche of thunderous denunciation—a stern, awful defiance of 
the foe—an appeal to the down-bending heavens to justify him, 
and mark, by some awful vengeance, its condemnation of his, and 
their, and God's own enemies! They swung from the iron rails, 
they panted with excitement—the holy place alone prevented 
them from uttering their faith and their everlasting trust in 
his holiness and purity. Oh! but for one word from his lips. 
No! 

“In the law of Moses, it is ordered that such a one should 
be stoned. What therefore sayest thou? But Jesus, bending 
down, wrote with his finger on the earth.” 

Three times he repeated the words: “But Jesus, bending 
down, wrote with his finger on the earth.” 

And then he asked: “ What did he write? We shall see.” 

The people wondered, and were sad. And so, on this fatal 
morning, they climbed the gruesome hill with sad hearts, and 
sad forebodings as to what the day would bring. 


pa, 


Clayton, of Annabella, was chairman of the court. Two 
magistrates sat with him, one on either hand. They looked 
 disquieted, and seemed glad to study the ceiling rather than 
the sullen faces that gloomed under shaggy eyebrows and un- 
kempt hair. The chairman was defiant with the defiance of 
levity. He smiled at the surging mob that poured into the 
court-house and filled every available space, bit his pen, took 
notes or sketches, looked everywhere, except at one face; that 
alone was calm and unmoved in the little drama, There was 
some delay, and then the court openéd. A few uninteresting 
cases of drunkenness and petty squabbles were heard. Then 
the chairman stooped over his desk and whispered to the 
clerk. The latter looked anxiously around, peering into every 
face. He was disappointed. With a smothered curse Clayton 
dropped back into his arm-chair, and whispered to his brother- 
benchers. There was an awkward pause, and something like a 
titter passed around the court. These quick-witted people were 
not long in divining the cause of the embarrassment of the 
bench. After some communing the case was called—The King 
vs. Thomas Duan. The indictment was read, the witness 
called. ‘“‘Abina Walsh!” rang through the court. There was 
no response. “Abina Walsh!” rang through the corridors, was 
taken up at the doors, passed down the street, until its echoes 
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were lost over the demesne wall, and the rabbits pricked their 
ears, rubbed their whiskers, and listened. There was no reply. 
The titter deepened into a broad smile, that spread itself over 
sallow, grimy faces; and the smile deepened into a laugh, un- 
til a roar of laughter rang through the court, and the magis- 
trates grew red and furious, and the clerk roared “Silence.” 
One face alone was unmoved. Once more the name was 
called; the echoes died away, the chuckle of the people was 
checked. 

‘The court stands adjourned.” 

“You mean the case is dismissed?” 

“Certainly not. The accused is remanded to this day week. 
There is some foul play here.” 

Then the priest spoke, and the people hung on his lips. 

“There is foul play,” he said slowly and solemnly,—“ foul 
play for which the doers will answer before a higher tribunal 
than this. You say I am remanded ?” 

“Yes; the case will come on this day week. We shall 
again accept your own recognizances to appear before me on 
that day.” 

“To appear before you ?” echoed the priest. 

“Yes,” replied the chairman. “ Here, I'll put you on oath. 
Come hither!” He held out a tiny book, corded round. 

The priest approached and solemnly laid his hand upon 
the book. Their fingers touched. 

“T swear—” 

“T swear—”’ 

“To deliver myself up to you for trial— ” 

“To deliver myself up to you for trial—” 

“On next Tuesday—” 

“On next Tuesday—” 

“March 29—” 

“March 29—” 

“So help me God!” 

“So help me God!” 

The people poured out.of the court-house and down the 
hill, murmuring, laughing, questioning, doubting, fearing, denying. 

“Why the divi] didn’t he cling them to their sates?” 

“He’s too aisy altogether with them!” 

“Wait, an’ you'll see. Didn’t the ould fellow look black, 
though. I wonder where is she?” 

“The divil flew away with her. Sure he was lonesome 
without her!” 
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“ May the Lord spare us till next Tuesday, however! Won't 
there be fun? He’s going to do somethin’.” 

“He looks too quiet to be wholesome. I’d give a whole 
week’s wages to see Clayton’s black mug again, when he called 
on Abby. Sweet bad luck to her!” 

“Dey say the whole country will be riz before Tuesday.” 

“No, no, no! we'd rather lave it to himself. He’s enough 
for them.” 

But pikeheads were sharpened in many a forge; and down 
where the willows drew their fingers through the swift waters 
there was a massing of men, and a lifting of hands to heaven. 


III. 


That night a wild beast howled until the early watches 
around the priest’s house. It was the wail of a hungry wolf; 
yea, rather, the moan of some beast in pain. At intervals of 
five or six minutes it beat around the house, coming from the 
thickets of speckled laurel, and going round and round the 
dwelling, then wailing into silence again. Once or twice the 
priest, as he sat in his wicker chair reading his breviary, thought 


he heard the tap of fingers at his window, but he said it was 
the trailers of the jasmine or clematis that were lifted by the 
night-wind. But when eleven o'clock chimed, he rose and 
passed out into the moonlight, and peered around. The glis- 
tening laurel-leaves looked meekly at the moon, and the lattice- 
work of the nude trees threw its netted pattern on the gravel ; 
but there was no one there. Three times’ he walked around 
the house, studying every nook and cranny to find the weird, 
uncanny voice. Then he paused, and listened in the moonlight 
to the murmur of the river as it fretted over the ford beneath 
the bridge. He did not see two gleaming eyes that shone in 
the thick darkness of a shrubbery close by—eyes that gleamed 
with despair and one little ray of hope, that just now was fad- 
ing away. Where was her guardian angel that moment? Where 
the last mercy, that would drag her, despite herself, from that 
retreat, and fling her on her knees for pardon from the man 
she had so foully wronged? Alas! these things are beyond 
our ken. During ten long minutes of grace he stood there, 
unconscious of the presence near him, listening, half in a 
dream, to the music that came from the river and the night- 
silences. Then he passed into the house and turned the key 
in the door. It was to her, poor soul! the rolling to of heaven’s 
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gates—the crash and clangor of bolts and locks that shut her 
out of Paradise for ever! 

In the gray dawn of the morning the water bailiff, who 
was coming home from his night-rounds on the river, saw 
something black, where the river lipped the sands, just below 
the deep hole called the Bulwarks. He went towards it and 
turned it over with his foot. Before nine o’clock it was known 
to every man, woman, and child in town that Abby Walsh, 
the perjured and suborned girl, had been drowned. Crowds 
came to look at the black heap lying on the gray sands, but 
no one touched it; and there it lay, the March sunshine play- 
ing on it, and making its own lustre amongst the black wet 
garments, whilst the river came up like a dog which, having 
killed its prey, returns to worry the dead bird or beast, and 
lifted one cold hand, and washed around the naked feet, and 
played with the black fringe that fell from the shawl of the 
dead girl. It was only when the dusk was falling that the 
priest heard of this frightful thing, and he hurried down to the 
big meadow, and very soon stood amongst a curious but most 
irreverent throng. 

“We wor only waiting for your reverence to see her, till 
we threw her back into the river,” said big Dave, the smith, 
black, brawny, and fiercely and aggressively honest. 

“I’m surprised at you, Dave,” said the priest gently. “ You 
weren't at Mass on Sunday.” 

Dave looked confused. And the priest, moving down along 
the sand, stood over the dead. 

“Such of you,” he said, with just a suspicion of contempt 
in his voice, “as were at Mass on Sunday may remember the 
gospel I read, and the remark I made. There may be out- 
casts from the bosom of God—sheep whom the Good Shep- 
herd has not found. But it would be the wildest presumption 
in you or me to judge those whom, perhaps, God himself may 
judge only with a heart of compassion. I told you, I think, 
that the Master stooped down and wrote on the sands. So 
do I,” 

He stooped, and with his forefinger drew letters on the 
sand; but the tradition is that each letter disappeared as he 
finished it, and to this day it is a matter of conjecture what 
the letters signified, and many a fierce debate has taken place 
in forge and tavern as to what the priest wrote on the strand 
near the Bulwarks. 

“ Now, I said to you,” continued the priest, raising himself, 
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and he stood head and shoulders over the tallest man present, 
“that what the Master wrote we shall see. We have seen 
something,” he said, pointing down to the dead figure; “ whether 
it is his justice or his mercy we do not know. But we shall 
see more. Go, Dave, and fetch a coffin.” He walked up and 
down the sands, reading his breviary, till the men returned. 
“Now raise this poor girl, and remember the Magdalen and 
Christ.” 

But not a man stood forward. Their horror and dread were 
beyond their compassion. They stared at this man, who was 
giving them such unpleasant shocks, and they sullenly shook 
their heads. “Touch her—God forbid! Our children and our 
children’s children would not forgive us.” 

Then the priest took off his great frieze coat, and went 
over and kneeled down by the prostrate figure. 

“Oh, don’t! oh, don’t! your reverence,” wailed the women. 
Then they turned angrily onthe men: “ You big, lazy hounds, 
don't you see what his reverence is doing?” 

Two or three big, hulking fellows stepped forward. But 
the priest waved them back, and, gently putting his strong 
arms around the dead girl, he raised her up and moved 
towards the rude coffin. As he did so her head fell back, 
and one arm dropping down, a paper fell from her hand, and 
five bright, wet sovereigns rolled upon the sand. One little, 
ragged urchin leaped forward to seize the prize, but big Dave 
caught him by the collar and swung him six feet away amongst 
the ferns, saying: 

“You little cur! you'd take her blood-money.” So there 
the sovereigns lay, bright and round, under the cold, steely 
sky, but though many an eye hungered after them, no hand 
would touch them. Meanwhile the priest had lifted up the 
drooping head, from which the long, black hair was weep- 
ing, and, placing his hand under the neck, drew the face up- 
wards. And men will swear to this day that the eyes of the 
dead opened on his face, and that the white lips moved 
to thank him. But he, the “Kalos poimen,” the beautiful 
shepherd, whose prototype was so familiar to the hunted 
“Christians of the catacombs, saw nothing, but reverently placed 
the poor dripping figure in the coffin, reverently straightened 
the head and covered the naked feet, and then placed and 
fastened down the lid. 

“Perhaps,” he said, with the slightest touch of sarcasm, 
“ you expect me to take the coffin to the grave?” But those 
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fierce people were beginning to be awed by this wonderful 
man—more awed than ever they were by his thunders from the 
altar, or the fierce invectives that he exulted to pour forth 
against the enemies of his church and people. -With shamed 
faces, four men stepped forward and slung the coffin on their 
shoulders. The priest moved to the front, and a wondering 
crowd followed. 

When they emerged into the main thoroughfare there was 
again a pretence at rebellion. 

“To the Banfield, I suppose, your reverence?” said the 
coffin-bearers. The Banfield was the local Haceldama, the 
place for the nameless and outcast dead. 

“Certainly not,” he replied, without looking back, “down 
to the church-yard.” 

To the church-yard, where their own dead reposed—their 
decent fathers and mothers and children! To place this per- 
jured suicide amongst the good Catholic dead! What next? 

With bent head and hands firmly clasped behind his back 
the priest moved on. Great pity filled his heart. The thought 
of that woman’s wail last night, his own possible neglect in 
not seeking her and saving her; the slender chance of salvation 
which was held out to her, and which was snapped, perhaps, by 
his stupidity or negligence ; the remembrance of that upturned 
face, so beautiful, so pitiful, even the little human feeling of 
patronage and protection (almost the only human feeling a 
priest is permitted to entertain) as the head of the dead girl 
rested against his breast—all these things filled him with such 
pity and divine love that he almost forgot his own great 
wrongs. But, then, Irish priests are fatalists. They are so 
habituated to the drama of relentless iniquity that is always 
going on around them—the striking of the feeble with the 
mailed hand, the chaining of the captive to the victor’s car, the 
sleek, hypocritical but unbending despotism, under which the 
helpless victims hopelessly writhe; the utter despair of all, as 
destiny for ever mockingly weaves her webs of hopes, and then 
as mockingly destroysthem. All these things make the Irish 
priest patient under circumstances that ordinarily drive men 
to madness. He has to lean on some dim philosophy that the 
wrong side of the tapestry, with blurred figures and ugly colors, 
is turned towards him; and that it is only when he goes above 
and looks down he will see how fair were the patterns of the 
Almighty, how brilliant his colors, how faultless his designs. 
Some such thoughts ran through the priest’s mind as he passed 
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down the thronged street, whilst the crowds looked at him 
and wondered. Then one wave of awful indignation against 
his pursuers swept these tender thoughts away. But he tried 
to suppress it. And it was then, whilst, yet quivering ‘under 
its excitement, he approached the gate that led into the grave- 
yard, that some one came to him and said: “ They have 
locked the gate.” 

He looked up. The gate that opened into the avenue 
that led down to the Protestant church, around which were 
located the resting places of the parishioners for six hundred 
years, since the old abbey was founded, was locked and chained. 
The sight of this new assertion of supremacy goaded him to 
anger. 

“They drove her to death,” he said, “and they refuse her a 
grave!”’ And running down the little steep, he struck the iron 
gate with his shoulder, flinging all his strength into the assault. 
The rotten chain parted, the lock was smashed in pieces, and 
with a suppressed cheer of triumph the people swept into the 
broad avenue. They chose a quiet, green spot for her burial, 
down near the wall that cuts off the big meadow. There the 
priest’s mind went back to the little child that had learned 
“Hail Marys” at his knee, to the young girl that had re- 
ceived her First Communion from his hands, to the bright 
young woman who was the idol of her father, to the wailing 
soul around his house last night, to the poor suicide by the 
river’s brink—to this poor coffin, this lonely grave; and he 
said, as he turned to his little cottage: “Thy ways are upon 
the seas,and Thy pathway on the waters, and Thy footsteps 
are not known.” 

IV. 

The quick impulsiveness of the Celtic nature hates the silence 
of mystery, and—dreads it. It is eagerto get behind the veil, 
and will sometimes drag it down to discover its secrets, but 
always with a dread that the discovery may lead to something 
uncanny and unwholesome. The impatience of the people, 
therefore, in this little drama, to hear what their priest was 
going to do had reached its culminating point on the Sunday 
morning after the discovery of the dead body by the river; 
and at last Mass on that day the congregation was a dense, 
close mass of humanity that pressed against the iron rails of 
the sanctuary, was packed against walls and pillars, and over- 
flowed beyond the precincts of the little church far out to the 
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gate that opened on the street. Crowds had come in from the 
country districts—strong, prosperous farmers on their horses ; 
laborers with rough, red breasts opened freely to the March 
winds, with just a pretence of protection in a rough, homespun 
jacket of flannel, tied in a knot at the waist; tradesmen with 
some distinguishing mark of their occupation; a crowd of 
women and girls drawn hither in curiosity and fear. And one 
hope was in all hearts, that this day the avenging power of the 
Almighty would be explained and a clear forecast of future im- 
pending judgments be given. There was something very like 
a smile around the firm, curved lips of the priest when he 
turned towards his people at the Post-Communion of the Mass. 
He knew what was expected, and he knew they were going to 
be disappointed. Heread a long list of names of deceased per- 
sons to be prayed for, and he closed the list with the name 
of Abina Walsh, who died during the week. Usually a deep 
murmur of prayer follows such announcements in the Irish — 
churches. This day there was sullen silence. The priest looked 
them over calmly for a moment, rolling between his fingers the 
list of names. Then he said: 

“ How often have I told you, in the words of our Divine 
Master: You believe in God; believe in me! You might have 
learned this past week that God’s arm is not foreshortened, 
nor his eye made blind to the iniquity that pursues us. Yet 
you forget. Your solicitude for me blinds your faith in God. 
Fear not, for I have no fear. I do not miscalculate the malice, 
nor the power underlying that malice, that seeks my life— 
or what is dearer than life, my honor. But so far as this little 
drama has proceeded the machinations of my enemies have 
been checked, and God—and I, his unworthy servant—have 
been justified. What the future will bring forth I know not; 
but I know He in whom I trust will deliver me from the toils 
of the hunters, and the bitter word. It is not for myself, it is 
for you I am solicitous. It has come to my knowledge that 
several young men amongst you contemplate violence next 
Tuesday, should an adverse decision be given against me on 
evidence which again may be suborned. I beg of you, as you 
love me, I implore of you to desist from any demonstration of 
force on that day. I know that you will only be playing into 
the hands of your enemies. Large forces will be drafted into 
town next Tuesday. I don’t want to see you falling under 
the sabres of troopers or the musket-butts of the yeomen. Be- 
lieve me, all will be right. God will justify me; and before 
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the red sun sets you will know who hath the power—the Un- 
seen Judge of the living and the dead, or the hirelings of 
perjurers and despots.” 

A deep breath was drawn when he had concluded. The 
women were satisfied—their faith always leaps highest. The 
men were not. They hated this mystery. They hoped he 
would appeal to their manhood to defend him. They grudged 
the defence to God. And when the priest, about to leave the 
altar, turned once more to exact a promise that there should 
be no violence, the young men sidled out of the church, and 
to the request that all hands should be raised in promise, only 
a few trembling old men raised their half-palsied hands and 
instantly lowered them. 

And so there was no surprise on the eventful day when, 
every shop shuttered, every door closed, the streets were paraded 
by bodies of young men who walked with a kind of military 
precision, but apparently had no weapons of offence. Those 
who were in the secret understood that in yards and recesses 
arms were piled. And when a strong phalanx of laborers en- 
tered the town from the north and took up their places in 
front of the court-house, leaning, as is their wont, on their 
spades, every one knew that these light spade-handles were 
never intended to battle with the brown earth, and that some- 
where away in these voluminous flannel vests the Croppy-pike, 
with its sharp lance, the hook to drag down the hussar, and 
the sharp axe to cut the bridle, were hidden. And it may be 
said that not fear, but the joy of battle, filled these honest hearts 
when, just at ten o’clock, a troop of dragoons, with drawn sabres, 
moved slowly down the main street, and drew up in two lines 
close to the demesne wall and opposite the court-house. The 
soldiers were good-humored, and laughed and chatted gaily. 
Their officers looked grave. So did the mounted yeomen that 
acted as a body-guard to the magistrates, who, under the 
sullen frowns and muttered curses of the people, took their 
way up the hill to the trial that was to be eventful for them. 
But there were no shouts of execration, no hysterical demon- 
strations of hate. Neither was a single shout raised when the 
priest moved slowly through the thick masses of the people. 
But every hat was raised, and women murmured “ God bring 
him safe from his enemies!” For it was generally supposed 
that the indictment would not fail, even though the principal 
witness was dead ; there was a deep suspicion that some clever 
machination would yet involve their ‘beloved priest with the 
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law; and “you know, Clayton is the divil painted, and he can 
do what he likes with the rest.” It was some surprise, there- 
fore, to find that Clayton had not yet appeared. Eleven o'clock 
struck, The crowds that crammed the court-house began to 
grow curious. It was the scene of last Tuesday repeated: anx- 
ious magistrates, a bewildered clerk, a jeering, sullen crowd, 
one calm figure—but the central seat on the bench was empty. 

At last the case was called: The King vs. Rev. Thomas 
Duan. The prosecutor arose, fumbled with his watch-chain, 
looked feebly at the accused, mumbled something about with- 
drawing the case, he had understood witness—the chief wit- 
ness, could not appear, etc. The magistrates declared the 
case dismissed. The crowd, taken by surprise, looked stu- 
pidly at the bench and atone another. Then a shout 
that made the old roof tremble filled the court; it was taken 
up outside, and the cavalry drew their bridles, and backed 
their horses, and clutched their sabres, as the roar of triumph 
was taken up and passed from lip to lip, until the hoarse mur- 
mur filled the air and the people seemed to have gone mad 
with joy. In the court-house, however, not one stirred. The 
magistrates on the bench looked as if glued to the seats; the 
people waited the signal from their hero, He rose slowly, and 
said in his quiet, emphatic way: 

‘You say the case is dismissed. The prisoner is not dis- 
missed as yet.” 

**Oh, yes!” said the magistrates, “‘ you may go.” 

“Thank you!” he said, contemptuously. Then, knitting his 
brows, he bent them on the quailing justices, and in a voice full 
of wrath and indignation he cried: 

“T took a solemn oath before the Most High God last Tues- 
day that I would deliver myself into his hands for trial to-day. 
We held the Book of the Gospels together, and my hand 
touched his. I am bound by that oath to deliver myself into 
his hands to-day.. Where is he?” 

“We don’t know,” replied the magistrates. ‘‘He is not 


” 


here. 

“Then I go to seek him,” said the priest, turning to the 
door. 

The vast multitude poured out after him, as with long strides 
he passed down the hill-side and emerged on the square. Here 
the shouting was again taken up, hats were waved—but all were 
stilled into silence when they saw the grave man moving rapidly 
onward, looking neither to the right nor to the left, and an 
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awed and silent multitude following. Then the whole multi- 
tude fell into line, and, with wondering eyes and parted lips, 
followed the priest. 

V. 

It is a long, narrow street, curving in a crescent from bridge 
to bridge, and extending probably about a mile from the ex- 
treme end where the court-house was situated to Annabella 
House, the residence of the magistrate, Mr. Clayton. Silent 
but tumultuous in their actions and motions, wondering, curious, 
afraid, the great crowd poured in a rapid stream, swelled here 
and there by contingents from narrow lanes and side streets. 
The priest walked five or six paces in front. No one spoke 
to him. He moved along quickly, as one questing for some 
object that might evade him, his head erect, and the ordinary 
pallor of his face heightened by a pale pink flush. In less 
than ten minutes he stood at the iron gate that led into the 
park, and the multitude swept around him in curves that grad- 
ually thickened into one compact mass of humanity. It was a 
bright March morning. The black buds were just breaking 
into tiny beads of soft green. A heavy dew lay on the grass, 
and was smoking under the sun-rays except where the shadows 
of the elms fell. The house, a square mansion, without pre- 
tensions to architecture, looked very white in the morning 
light, and the shuttered windows stared, like the white eyes of 
a blind man, at the sky. 

‘‘No man passes this gate but myself,” said the priest. “I 
go alone to see what awaits me.” 

A murmur of disappointment trembled through the crowd, 
and some ragged youngsters, to console themselves, clambered on 
the walls, from which they were instantly dislodged. The priest 
closed the gate, and moved along the gravelled walk to the house. 
The blinds were down and the shutters closed. He knocked gen- 
tly. Noanswer. Then imperiously, and a footman appeared. 

““T want to see your master, Mr. Clayton!” 

“You cannot see him,” said the man angrily. 

“T insist upon seeing him,” said the priest. “I have an en- 
gagement with him.” 

““You cannot see him,” said the man nervously. 

“ Take him my message,” said the priest: “‘ say that Thomas 
Duan, priest and prisoner, must see him.” 

“Take your own message, then! cried the man as he 
passed into the kitchen. 
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The priest walked up stairs, whither the man had pointed. 
He paused on the lobby uncertainly, then pushed open a half- 
closed door and entered. The room was dark. He opened 
the shutters and drew the blind. Then even his great nerve 
gave way. For, lying on the white coverlet, dressed as if 
going out, lay Clayton, his head shattered into an undistin- 
guishable mass of bone and blood, his brains blackening the 
white wall behind his pillow, his right hand clutching a heavy 
pistol; and there, by his side, was the mouldering, disinterred 
corpse of Abina Walsh, the face just darkening in incipient 
decomposition, and the brown earth clinging to her bare feet 
and black clothes. The priest could not restrain a cry of 
horror as he rushed from that awful chamber of death. 
Whatever he had expected, it was his intention to give himself 
up formally into the custody of his enemy by placing his right 
hand on Clayton’s and interlocking his fingers, as had happened 
on the day when he took the oath. But all other feelings 
vanished at the dreadful spectacle he had just witnessed. Full 
of horror and self-humiliation at the sight of such awful retri- 
bution, he passed rapidly to the gate. Then raising his sonor- 
ous voice to its fullest pitch, he said to the expectant multi- 
tude: 

‘‘Go back to your homes, and fall upon your knees to im- 
plore God’s mercy. And let them who have touched the dead 
beware!”’ Then, in a lower voice, he said almost to himself: 
“T know not which is more dreadful—the wrath of God or 
the vengeance of man!” 

For years Annabella House lay untenanted. It was believed 
that no human power could wash away the dread blood-stains 
on the wall. Paint and lime were tried in vain. Even when 
the mortar was scraped away, the red stains appeared on the 
masonry. About thirty years ago the mansion was pulled 
down, and the green grass is now growing on the foundations 
of a once famous mansion. 
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BY E. L. GOOD, 


PHE mystery and charm of artist life in Paris 
have haunted the imaginations of American 
boys and girls until the benches of the Julian 
Academy are recruited quite as much from the 

backwoods of Tennessee as from the _ high- 
schools of Boston and New York. It takes pluck and devotion 
to study art abroad on a scanty income. Most of our country- 
men do it, and it is gratifying to see the work of Americans 
in the Luxembourg Gallery sharing the honors with the greatest 
artists of modern France, and, indeed, of this century. Harrison 
and Melchers, Dannat and Macmonnies, Whistler and Sargent 
are there represented, and Melchers—* Garry” Melchers, a De- 
troit boy—has been honored with an order to fresco part of 
the Congressional Library now building in Washington. The 
projectors of the Boston Library entrusted similar work to the 
celebrated Puvis de Chavannes, and than his France boasts nog 
prouder name to-day. His frescoes in the Pantheon will be a 
wonder and delight for all time. They represent scenes from 
the life of St. Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris, and form 
one of a series of groups of historical paintings by the masters 
of French art. It is interesting to note that these Pantheon 
“frescoes’’ are in reality oil paintings on canvas stretched on 
leaden plates and sunk in the walls. A fresco painter, using 
a lime wall as his basis, is seriously hampered in his choice of 
colors, because the lime quickly destroys some of them. On 
the Pantheon canvases he was free to use any tint in his box, 
and as colorists the modern French artists have never been 
equalled. The incarnate splendor and aerial delicacy of their 
canvases suggest brushes dipped in the evening sky. No tint 
so subtle, no texture so gossamer fine as to baffle their clear 
vision, and even the “old masters” would, I think, be willing 
to forego a few moments of heavenly glory to look at the 
Pantheon frescoes and see the primary colors in their nineteenth 
century combinations. 

But to return to the Americans. It is at the Académie 
Montparnasse that most of the American girls study. Colin, Mer- 
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son, and Macmonnies are instructors there. The Julian Academy, 
which is the best known of the Paris schools, is frequented more 
by men. J. P. Laurens and some other of the best artists in the 
city teach there. The students study from a living model. 
When a sketch is especially good it is selected for criticism at the 
“Concours,” a kind of official monthly examination, and those 
whose work is thus distinguished have first choice of the posi- 
tion in the room from which they wish to draw the model dur- 
ing the next month. This, in a class of sixty, is a great ad- 
vantage. To have a drawing taken for the Concours is enough 
to exalt one of these enthusiasts for days. Their lives are not 
too full of encouragement. A man may work for weeks with- 
out a word of either praise or blame from Laurens, or what- 
ever great man makes. the tour of inspection. Notice of any 
kind from him is greedily watched’ for and enviously noted, 
and butterless bread and over-black coffee turn to nectar and 
ambrosia on the day the coveted word falls. Unfortunately, 
it is not always a word of encouragement. Whistler was one 
day passing a man who had just rubbed out his work. Whis- 
tler remarked: “ That’s good.” ‘ 

Barring the pursuit of a purely religious ideal, I know noth- 
ing like devotion to art for developing a spirit of self-sacrifice 
» and cheerful endurance. The romantic notion that the lives of 
artists in general are jolly and free from care is a pleasing 
fallacy which promptly vanishes on acquaintance with their 
daily routine. “It’s not all beer and skittles,’’ says Trilby, 
which means that poverty, hunger, and cold are hard facts in 
the Latin Quarter as well as on the East Side. One comes to 
know the impecunious art student by a certain far-away look 
in the eyes and bagginess in the clothes. The girls wear Tam 
o’ Shanter caps, or “berris,” and short capes like a policeman’s. 
The eight hours daily at the art school are entirely unremun- 
erative, so most of the students teach between hours, or illus- 
trate for the magazines as “a pot-boiler.” The cheapest way 
to live is to rent a very small room up a great many pair of 
stairs. There is the cost of lighting, and heating, and keeping 
enough of a kitchen to make a cup of coffee, which, with a 
roll, is all anybody takes for breakfast in Paris. If one is hun- 
gry and can afford it at noon, there are tempting buns and 
cakes to be had for a few sous, but in the evening one really 
‘dines at some tiny restaurant for anything between one franc 
and three. Yes, one can live—but not grow fat—on a miracu- 
lously small sum. Then there are chances like that of winning 
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St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI DYING AND BLESSING HIS NATIVE TOWN.—JSénouville. 


the Prix de Rome, which gives four years of study free. Then 
is found, now and again, the wealthy patron who takes a lik- 
ing to the young artist, and there follows a modern fairy-tale 


such as was enacted on the steamer on which I crossed last 
summer. The attention of the passengers was attracted to a 
young man in the steerage who was clearly the social superior 
of his fellows. On being questioned, he said he was going to 
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Munich to study art. He had saved one hundred dollars. Of 
this he had spent twenty-five for his passage. He had neither 
friend nor introduction in Munich. His new acquaintance 
showed some of his pencil sketches to a critic on board, who 
pronounced them excellent; whereupon a kindly old gentle- 
man, who had stimulated these inquiries, sent for the young 
artist, invited. him to remain in the first cabin as his guest dur- 
ing the rest of the voyage, and on parting gave him a letter 
of introduction to the editor of the Filtegende Blatter. 

Not infrequently the art student falls in arrears for the rent 
of even his airy perch on the “ sixidme,’’ and landlords have 
scant sympathy for beings who can “soar to the empyrean,” 
but can’t pay cash. One young man, six months in arrears, 
knew that his landlord was keeping a watchful eye on his 
trunk, which stood opposite the door, feeling sure that whilst 
it was there the owner would not depart. Our artist painted a 
portrait of his trunk on the wall opposite the door, and in the 
night took himself and his belongings quietly away; nor was 
he missed for several days. Good work sometimes serves very 
inartistic ends. An American boy or girl may live very com- 
fortably at the American Girls’ or Boys’ Club for sixty cents 
a day “tout compris.” The American Girls’ Club is located 
4 Rue de Chevreuse. It is more a family hotel than a club 
house. Any American woman studying a profession in Paris 
will be received there. There are Thursday evening “At 
Homes,” and five o’clock tea (“feev o’clock tay” the French 
call it) is served every afternoon. Visiting Americans are wel- 
come on these occasions, and everything is done to make the 
club as home-like as possible. 

When a young artist has a picture accepted for exhibition 
by the Salon he has taken the first step towards fame. He is 
then an “arrivé,” and the envy of the Latin Quarter. A favor- 
able criticism, a purchaser, a medal, are more steps, until, little 
by little, the successful artist becomes more widely known than 
the president of a university. The red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor, a decoration bestowed by the government for excel- 
lence in the arts, has been won by several Americans; and so 
jealously does the Republic guard this honor that any one who 
wears a bit of red ribbon fastened in his button-hole, without 
having won it in the legitimate way, is liable to arrest. Mel- 
chers, Macmonnies, Harrison, and Whistler belong to the Le- 
gion of Honor. : 

Melchers has studied much in Holland. In his painting en- 
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Le Pain BENI.—Dagnan-Bouveret. 


titled “ Mother and Child,” in the Luxembourg, the influence 
of Dutch art is apparent, although the child might stand for 
the type of nestling, cooing babies the world over. It is the 
admiration and despair of the strivers, and “the Melchers’ 
baby” enjoys a distinct and enviable social position in art cir- 
cles. 

Whistler and Sargent have lived so long abroad that one 
is apt to forget their American birth. James Abbott MacNeill 
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THE DANCING GIRL.—Sargent. 


Whistler lives now in Paris. He is slight in figure, and dresses 
with the utmost care. He rarely appears without a monocle, a 
high hat, and clothes of the latest cut, in violent contrast to 
most of his colleagues. There are dozens of stories told of his 
pugnacious, erratic disposition, but those who know him say 
that these qualities are the result of the opposition he encoun- 
tered at the beginning of his career, and were not in the man’s 
original make-up. He was a pioneer in art, with strong, .per- 
haps extravagant, convictions. He painted in the “ Impression- 
ist’ style, which was new and quite unintelligible to the casual 
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observer. He was laughed at, mocked, then called hard names. 
Dr. Johnson’s test of the strength of his own writings was the 
measure of the resistance they excited. From this stand-point 
Whistler should have been abundantly content with himself as 
a force. The famous trial to which he obliged “Ruskin to sub- 
mit has its pathetic as well as its humorous side. Out of it 
grew Whistler’s book, “ The Gentle Art of making Enemies, as 
pleasantly exemplified in many instances wherein the serious 
ones of the earth, carefully exasperated, have been prettily 
spurred on to unseemliness and indiscretion, while overcome by 








IN THE CountTRY.—Lerolles. 


an undue sense of right.” The trouble arose out of the accept- 
ance of a painting of Whistler’s by Sir Coutts Lindsay, for 
exhibition and sale. It was entitled “ A Nocturne in Black and 
Gold,” and represented the fireworks at Cremorne. Ruskin, 
then dictator in matters esthetic, published Fors Clavigera about 
that time, and in it appeared the following criticism of the Cre- 
morne piece: 

‘“‘T have seen and heard much of cockney impudence before 
now; but never expected to hear a coxcomb ask two hun- 
dred guineas for flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face.” 

Whistler sued for a thousand pounds damages for libel. 
During the trial sarcasm and repartee were the order of the 
day. Lord Harcourt, the lawyer for the defence, asked Whistler 
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if he thought he could explain to one of the uninitiated, a person 
like himself for example, wherein his Cremorne piece represented 
fireworks. After regarding attentively, first the canvas, then 
Lord Harcourt, Whistler replied: ‘‘No; it would be as. hopeless 
as pouring music into a deaf man’s ears.” Although the honors 
were his in point of rejoinder throughout the trial, the verdict 
could hardly have been satisfactory. The jury awarded him 
damages to the amount of one farthing. Nevertheless, his work 
has stood the test of time, and the public are beginning to per- 
ceive wherein it is great. The Portrait of his Mother in the 
Luxembourg is eloquent of the quietude, serenity, and gentle- 
ness of honored old age. There is not a tone in it higher than 
gray, but we can fancy the odor of lavender floating out from 
the lace ruffles falling over the slender hands, and we are sure 
the lady’s voice is low-toned and a trifle tremulous. We feel, 
too, that she would have gently remonstrated with her son for 
remarking that that picture was “the finest thing in the gal- 
lery,” even had she shared that estimate, lofty but not preva- 
lent. 

In contrast to this “symphony in gray” is Sargent’s “ Ballet 
Dancer,” gorgeous in yellow skirts, her eyes flashing, her lips 
smiling, her light weight poised never so airily on the tips of 
her toes, and all but whirling across the canvas. Sargent is 
best known as a portrait painter. His method is to begin and 
finish a portrait, at least in the rough, in one day. After con- 
versing with his subject and noting characteristic expressions 
and poses, he paints the head in rapidly. If, at the end of the 
day, he has not caught the likeness, he paints the whole thing 
out and begins afresh the next. He is said, in one case, to 
have painted the portrait of a lady twenty-two times before he 
got what he wanted. 

Harrison has a very interesting canvas in the Luxembourg. 
A boy stands at the stern of a row-boat about to plunge into 
the cool depths of a dark blue pool overhung by dense foliage. 
Harrison posed his boy model every evening for two weeks at 
the end of a boat, while he made a study of him from the 
shore. After that he went to his studio, took up his colors 
and began this painting. 

Macmonnies has an exquisite group in the gallery of sculpture. 
He is very popular with art students, and the day after he was 
decorated with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor the stu- 
dents of the Académie Montparnasse came to his studio simi- 
larly bedecked, willing to brave the challenge of a gendarme in 
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their desire to pay a tribute to their master. 
of the New Salon has encouraged the younger artists. 
exhibition takes place every spring in the Palais de |’Industrie, 


The organization 
This 














PORTRAIT OF HIS MUTHER.— Whistler. 


It is less conservative than the old Salon and has been severely 
criticised for fostering a tendency towards the extravagant, the 
bizarre—a tendency already too pronounced in French rt. 
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Every one now aims at a piquant, “ original” style, and tries to 
be a law unto himself. The study of the old masters is more 
and more neglected, and students turn out surprising and 
erratic compositions in hopelessly bad taste and quite meaning- 
less, forgetting that a good “style” is but the form in which 
an idea naturally expresses itself, and when one has no idea to 
express all styles are equally uninteresting! To invent a new 
style, in the hope that the public may mistake it for an idea, 
is foolish; yet a young man painted a girl’s head adorned with 
dark brown tresses, sent it to the New Salon, and got it back 
with thanks and regrets. Without altering any other detail, he 
repainted the hair with peroxide of hydrogen or orange chrome, 
producing a wonderful carroty hue. Under a nom de plume 
he sent it again to the judges, when lo! it was accepted. 
Ruskin has said: “No great intellectual thing was ever done 
by great effort. A great thing can only be done by a great 
man, and he does it without effort.’”’ Once in a century comes 
a genius whose thought outruns the mould of existing forms, and 
he creates a new style because he must. Wagner did it, Brown- 
ing did it; but they made their style to fit their ideas, not 
their ideas to fit their style. 

The Impressionist and Plein-Airist schools are to Whistler 
and Chase what ‘the fugue and sonata forms were to Bach and 
Beethoven, and the feeble work of would-be rivals makes one 
sigh for that happy time whereof speaks Mr. Kipling: 


“When earth’s last picture is painted 

And the tubes are all twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, 
And the youngest critic has died; 

We shall rest, and faith we shall need it, 
Lie down for an zon or two, 

Till the Master of all good workmen 
Shall set us to work anew. 


“ And those who were good shall be happy, 

They shall sit in a golden chair, 

And paint on a ten-league canvas, 
With a brush made of comet’s hair; 

They shall have real saints to draw from, 
Magdalen, Peter, and Paul, 

They shall work all day at a sitting, 
And never get tired at all. 
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“ And none but the Master shall praise them, 
And none but the Master shall blame, 
And no one shall work for money, 
And no one shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of the doing, 
And each in his separate star 
Shall paint the Thing as he sees It, 
For the God of Things as they Are.” 


I am, nevertheless, loath to see in existing mannerisms and 
affectations a sign of decadence. This century has been the 
golden age of modern art, and France its centre. Her artists 
have held the mirror up to Nature, and never before has she 
seemed so passing fair. The modern painting, like the modern 
novel, portrays human life, human passions, pain and joy as they 
have never before been portrayed. It is humanity longing, 
suffering, exulting, that lives and breathes on the canvases of 
Levy, Lenepveu, Cabanel, Bouguereau, Constant, and De Cha- 
vannes. True, we miss the spiritual, and look in vain for a 
Madonna who is aught but a beautiful and winsome woman. 
It was the glory of the ages of faith to give us those incom- 
parable conceptions of the Madonna, her pure face beaming 
with “a light that never was on land or sea,” the light of her 
soul enshrined. The fifteenth century was the century of 
Madonnas, of the Ideal in art. The nineteenth is the century 
of Men and Women, the century of the Real. Both are great. 
Need we decide which is greater? Does not each represent 
the highest point reached by two very opposite systems of 
thought, and is it not a difference of kind rather than of 
degree ? 
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BY JOHN JOSEPH MALLON, 


LING off the masks, for gowns and placards fail, 
Proud Temple paragons—both scribe and sage— 
Who trace with guilty hand the sacred page! 

Faithless to Jaw, your words o’erweening quail 

When speaks Judea’s all-wise Son. O frail 

And meek-eyed truant Boy, to rank and age 

Thy ministry’s calm arguments still wage 

A storm of wonder! Does naught else prevail? 


Wide gaped long since its portal, and the wall, 
Battered and crumbling, ruined lies whereto 
In youth’s white livery Thou didst fulfil 
What time destroys not, nor can words undo: 

Thou whom the ages yet to be shall call 
Young Thought-provoker, Seer inscrutable ! 
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THE RUINS AND EXCAVATIONS OF ANCIENT 
ROME.* 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


mR. LANCIANI is professor of ancient topography 
2 in the University of Rome, and his reputation 
as an archeologist is world-wide. In the work 
before us he proposes to supply to students and 
travellers a guide to the antiquities of Rome. 
The excavations that have been carried on up to the present 
moment have placed before archeologists such an amount of 
information to extend, to verify, or to control, that in existing 
historical and archeological works it may be safely said very 
little more can be learned about the growth of the Roman 
state, or the life and manners of all classes of the Roman people. 
Their history, public and domestic, from the foundation of the 
city until the fall of the Western Empire, passes before us in 
the illustrations and text of this book like the unrolling of a 
panorama. The author professes to supply a guide-book to 
students and travellers, but he unconsciously assumes that 
students must be travellers to some extent and travellers 
students to the entire extent. We consider this was unavoida- 
ble from the mass of material, and perhaps from the tendency 
of experts to take it for granted that amateurs are better 
informed than they really are. At the same time the work can 
be read by amateurs with advantage. The arrangement of sub- 
jects is as favorable to properly understanding them as their 
number and variety will permit, and the author’s style, though 
sometimes labored, is, upon the whole, illuminated by that 
scientific imagination which paints in the mind a system of in- 
quiry as distinctly as historical intuition will perceive the mean- 
ing of facts of a remote time, or as the poetic fancy will shape 
the forms by which passion and emotion are to be revealed. 
Before entering on the subject which Dr. Lanciani’s work 
suggests to us—the development of Roman society as testified 
by the remains which lie on and beneath the surface of ithe 
great city—we think it right to state that the author, notwith- 
*By Rodolfo Lanciani, D.C.L., Oxford, LL.D., Harvard. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
VOL, LXVI. ~ 30 
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standing the modesty of his purpose, supplies, even:to those 
advanced students who wish to make Roman archeology a 
special study, such references to standard works that they can 
hardly be less indebted to him than are the class of readers he 
chiefly had in mind. And this means a great deal within the 
limits to which he has confined himself, for if he were to give 
all the standard authorities on subjects or parts of subjects in 
the volume before us, he would simply convert it into a catalogue. 
This may be seen from these facts. Up to the year 1850 there 
were a thousand volumes on Roman topography, from the 
hands of one hundred and twenty-four standard authorities. 
The number has doubled since. On the River Tiber alone 
four hundred valuable works were published before 1880, and 
what may be calculated to take one’s breath away is, that in 
the one year 1891 there were issued on the history and topogra- 
phy of the city four hundred and twenty-four publications of 
one degree of value or another. When we reflect on the part 
Rome has played in the history of civilization, we cannot think 
this evidence of curiosity and the desire to gratify it at all to 
be regretted. 

The first illustration we have in Dr. Lanciani’s work is a map 
of the ancient city, executed with conspicuous knowledge and 
fidelity. Everything connected with the topography and hydro- 
graphy of Rome is illustrated in a manner to make the text 
impart information to the reader as exactly as if he lived in 
the time of Augustus and had the same passion for antiquities 
as the elder Cato or Cicero. Living in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century and knowing the resources of modern sani- 
tary engineering, we cannot forget how slow cities have been to 
adopt sanitary reforms. Overcrowded dwellings are still a dan 
ger in many European and American cities. In many Euro- 
pean cities the drainage is defective and the water-supply 
inadequate. The same could be said of most American cities 
in both or one of these respects up to a most recent date. 
The Romans lived in a walled city—for we may reject con- 
sideration of the extra-mural population, both because of its 
comparatively small number, its more or less floating character, 
and the more favorable conditions with regard to health un- 
der which it lived—but notwithstanding that they lived in a 
walled city, the public drainage system of the Romans seems 
to have been efficient. The water-supply is not, upon the 
whole, surpassed by that of any modern city now; and it was 
immeasurably beyond that of any modern city until a few 
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years ago. It was made to keep pace with the growth of the 
population, improving as this increased, so that there can be 
no question but that, when the number of the inhabitants was 
highest, Rome had, between what was brought from great dis- 
tances and that within the local watershed, as liberal a supply 
as when the wells within the wal! of Romulus amply sufficed for 
the needs of the few shepherds and robbers that formed her 
earliest inhabitants. 

It is wonderful when we look back to the earliest time of 
the city, guided by memorials of all kinds to be found at dif- 
ferent strata, to observe the success with which the first 
Romans and their successors coped with the constant inunda- 
tions from their unruly river and with the difficulties inseparable 
from a site consisting of promontories and isolated hills rising 
from swamps easily flooded. Embankments and drains, river chan- 
nels and canals, resisted or directed the rising waters in the only 
way possible to reduce danger to a minimum; but the frequent 
sweeping away of bridges, the waves spreading into the adja- 
cent low parts, and sometimes foaming against the sheer cliffs 
of the hills or washing the more graduated elevations we have 
called promontories, proved that Father Tiber broke -at times 
from the control of his. children. However, we can offer one 
speaking proof of the triumph of their drainage. In the early 
period under the kings—assuming the tract of time commonly 
so-called to be correctly characterized by this title—malaria 
rested on the Jower parts of the city and frequently found its 
way to the abodes upon the Palatine and other elevations. A 
temple was erected to Fever, and later on three temples to the 
same maleficent power testified to the havoc which the malarial 
situation wrought among the citizens; but a time came when 
public works on a vast scale and executed with more exact 
engineering skill obtained the victory. Rome enjoyed almost 
complete immunity from malaria until the Barbarians, in the 
fifth century of our Lord, broke aqueducts, choked drains, cut 
embankments, and thereby turned the levels between the hills 
once more into a swamp. 

The consistent policy of Rome at all times was to make 
the performance of public works the office of men influenced by 
a lofty sense of duty and responsible to the state. We have 
heard so much of farmers of the public revenue, the robberies 
of proconsuls on a gigantic scale, the smaller spoliations of 
procurators, the venalty of public men, long before the end of 
the Republic, that we are tempted to jump to the conclusion that 
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any considerable amount of drainage and water-works, road-mak- 
ing and schemes of colonization, were attempted only a short time 
before the rise of Marius, and only expanded to an extent com- 
mensurate with the greatness of the state after the battle of 
Actium placed the world at the feet of Augustus. We are 
tempted for that reason, also, to think that whatever works of 
the kind were accomplished in the days of the Republic yielded 
to commissioners and contractors spoils that would match 
those of a Verres or a Lucullus. How else could the order of 
knights, a moneyed class, arise? In the time of Marius 
foreigners were said to believe that everything was sold in 
Rome—the advocacy of a senator, the justice of the august 
assembly of the Conscript Fathers, the services of the consuls, — 
the interest of tribunes, the final judgment on appeal of the 
haughty Plebs itself Yet, for all that, public works were over- 
seen by commissioners with strict integrity, and they would be 
executed by contractors with fidelity, because these could not 
receive back the deposit made by them as security for per- 
formance until forty years use, in the case of a bridge and 
analogous constructions, proved the solidity of the work. A 
like deposit and a like test vindicated fidelity to contracts in 
other kinds of public work, though at a distance from Rome; 
whether the work were the making of a new “colonial” road, 
the raising of an embankment, the drainage of a town just 
planted, or the building of its market-place. In this universal 
and constant vigilance we see one cause of that expansion and 
long term of sovereignty which make the life of Rome for the 
twelve centuries from Romulus to Augustulus a thing apart 
in its character from every civilization that had preceded, 
though in some respects all civilizations had contributed to 
form it. The very polity of Rome speaks in her public works, 
as in the conscientious manner of their execution. Solid and 
enduring as the Seven Hills, they were to last with the rule 
typified in Jupiter Stator. Nor has that prophetic conception 
of lasting power been altogether defeated. Wave after wave 
of invasion swept over the realms she swayed, broke in pieces 
the monuments she constructed, blotted out her institutions, but 
her influence still remains. Nations still march along the roads 
she made, fleets ride in her roadsteads, administration walks in 
hen:-precedents, the municipal laws of every civilized land rest 
on her jurisprudence. 

to Adthough much of what is called the history of the kings 
anid early consuls is fabulous, still we have in the monuments 
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of all kinds evidences of a growth born of policy and public 
spirit, ascending through stages from the rule of a robber chief 
over his banditti to that sovereignty under which 120,000,000 
of people lay down in a peace the like of which the world had 
not known till then, and has not experienced since. The 
thatched hut of Romulus and the palaces of emperors and 
patricians stand at the extremes of architectural evolution, as 
the raids of the robber chief touch one end and the majesty 
of the Roman peace under Augustus touches the other of po- 
litical evolution. Our author’s system, to a large extent, shows 
Rome’s progress by the method of architectural development. 
It is history written in monuments of stone and metal, of 
fresco painting and statuary adorning private houses and pub- 
lic edifices, and these monuments tell much to him who can 
read them. But this is not the gift of every one called 
an archeologist, and we have theories apparently framed to 
attract attention, but without real relation to the details upon 
which they stand or which they purport to explain. In these 
we find we lawe been led by a mirage instead of gazing on a 
living scene. We can suppose the city looked down upon from 
the Capitol by Manlius as the Gauls moved in the early dawn, 
and that he discovered the indistinct masses separating from | 
the houses, trees, and fixed objects of the landscape, and that 
he could grasp the situation at once without being informed 
by the cackling of the sacred geese; but we: cannot suppose 
the whole story a fiction invented to account for the title Capi- 
tolinus, bestowed upon the man subsequently executed as a 
traitor because he espoused the cause of the poor. The sack 
of Rome must have been complete, because-all documents, pub- 
lic and private, perished. The Roman annals really date from 
the restoration of the city after the departure of the Gauls, but 
there were monuments not lost in the fire and which escaped 
the destroying hands of the invaders. These were tombs, 
temples, stone houses, medals, statues, pillars on the highways, 
or at street corners, which contained inscriptions and reliefs. 
We have them to read into and control the tradition which 
Livy has embodied in his history with such effect. 

Our author gives incidentally an explanation of the rather 
long time spent in breaking down the bridge over the Tiber to 
check the advance of the great array of the Tuscans under Lars 
Porsena, which the reader will remember is the subject of Macau- 
lay’s fine ballad ‘“‘ The Lay of Horatius.” His explanation upsets 
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a theory that the whole story, like that of Manlius Capitolinus, 
is an etiological legend. The Romans were still too “moral” 
to use iron implements in the Age of Bronze in repairing 
or breaking down structures of a quasi-sacred character such 
as this bridge, which was the oldest in Rome. Apart from 
any historical value, the suggestion has interest as a circum- 
stance in the study of the origin of religion and social de- 
velopment generally. But without saying the historical char- 
acter of the story is entirely rehabilitated by Dr. Lanciani’s 
valuable bit of archaic information, we think there is enough 
in the whole matter to prevent us from rejecting Horatius even 
as a myth; while we hold it criticism run mad to maintain 
that the defence of the approach while the bridge was being 
broken down is all a fiction. We have the high authority of 
our author for the existence of the bridge long before that 
time ; to that we add the statue in the Comitium, the grant of 
land to Horatius, and the double current of tradition keeping 
the main facts of the defence of the bridge, while differing only 
in dividing the glory of the achievement ; and these, we hold, are 
eleménts sufficient to support a story whose main features are 
characteristic of the tone and temper of early Roman feeling. 

We might point out, from the instance of another bridge 
mentioned by Dr. Lanciani, the process by which historical 
criticism, working in an opposite direction, attains results that 
are not always to be relied upon. There is no mention of the 
Bridge of Agrippa in histories, medals, monuments, coins, in- 
scriptions of any kind. No one ever heard of it until the re- 
cent discovery of a stone cippus containing an elaborate in- 
scription of an order of Tiberius, in which the name of the 
bridge appears as one of the limits of an area included in 
the order. Now, if perchance a writer like Tacitus men- 
tioned that an event happened in the reign of Tiberius at the 
Bridge of Agrippa, the suggestion of severe criticism, if at all 
favorable, would be that the historian assigned the incident 
to the wrong place. But if other points in the narrative 
showed that, whether there was a bridge there or not, the 
writer meant this spot and no other, severe criticism would 
reject the passage as spurious if it stopped there, instead 
of treating the entire work as a forgery of a later age. If 
we had space, we could show that a number of plausible 
theories would-spring to life from such a passage, no two of 
them agreeing. There would be the theory of an interpolated 
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passage in a genuine writer of the time; there would be 
that of a forgery of the middle ages, notwithstanding 
that the work was in the Latin of the last days of the Aug- 
gustan age; there would be a theory that the passage referred 
to an event that must have happened after the first years of 
Caracalla, because he built a bridge there; there would be a 
theory that there was a Tacitus of the time of Caracalla who 
possessed for that reign the sources of knowledge, and the way 
of employing them, that his prototype enjoyed for the early 
Ceesars. 

Passing, however, from the question of critical theories, we 
recall our readers’ attention to our statement that the Hut of 
Romulus (Domus Romula) gives us an idea of the stage of so- 
cial development which the founder of Rome and its first 
settlers had reached. We may interpose that what was called 
the Hut of Romulus was the habitation of his foster-father, 
Faustulus, who received him and his brother, Remus, and brought 
them up there, as the old legend tells. Viewed in this way it 
is justly described asthe Hut of Romulus, and, of course, would 
appeal more directly to the descendants of “the wolf-bitch 
brood,” that would die hard when overpowered by numbers, 
like the wolf among the dogs, until all foes found, as Pyrrhus 
had found, that a victory was as costly as a defeat. Until 
the middle of the fourth century of the Christian era the 
hut was preserved by periodical renewals of the thatched 
roof and wooden frame-work. But it was not the only type 
of prehistoric dwelling preserved through the influence of sacred 
traditions. There was the other hut of Romulus on the Capitol, 
and the similar prehistoric structures, one group called the 
chapels of the Argezi, and the structure known as the Focus 
of Vesta. The same words were applied to all of them: “they 
were made of woven osiers or straw,” “they were covered with 
straw,” “they were made of reeds and straw.” 

All traces of these have disappeared except the foundations 
of the hut referred to as that of Faustulus. These were dis- 
covered not long since in that area rising from the steps of 
Cacus, and within which stand the ruined arches that formed 
the substructures of the palaces of Tiberius, Gaius, and 
Germanicus, Within less than a bow-shot of each other we 
thus find memorials of the two extremes of architectural, and 
consequently of social, development. The foundations of the 
Hut of Romulus (Faustulus) are blocks of tufa forming a par- 
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allelogram thirty feet long and seventeen feet wide; but these, 
of course, were placed as a pedestal, or rather platform, to 
preserve the memorial associated with profound national and 
religious memories. By themselves, then, they would be rather 
calculated to mislead than guide the historical imagination in 
reconstructing the hut—for the shape must have been that of 
an ellipse and not of a rectangle—but they afford proof of. the 
tradition that the House of Romulus stood there until the middle 
of the fourth century. The House of Romulus, clearly, had a 
definite shape, which architects recognized as distinctly as they 
would one of the orders of architecture. The Romans brought 
it with them to foreign lands, and accordingly we find, from in- 
scriptions in Proconsular Africa, that a tomb built in the shape 
of this elliptic hut is described as a Hut of Romulus. In 
connection with this matter we may mention a very interest- 
ing discovery in the necropolis of Alba Longa, in the year 1817. 
There was found the model of a hut made in clay by an Alban 
shepherd about the time of Romulus which gives the type 
perfectly. Already the plastic skill by which the Etruscans 
were distinguished above the other Latin tribes must have 
penetrated the dwellers of the wild regions of the lower Tiber ; 
and this suggests the idea that a degree of social advancement 
had been reached when Romulus appeared to infuse that policy 
into his followers which in succeeding ages stamped itself upon 
the civilized world. Of course we only offer it as a suggestion, 
but to the philosophical mind which recognizes how much 
epochs depend on men, it cannot be without some force. 
Putting aside, then, consideration of the steps of evolution, 
we shall close this article with a word or two about the palaces 
whose remains are near the foundations of the Hut of Romulus. 
We assume that the highest stage had been reached. We do not 
believe in an indefinite advancement through purely natural 
agencies, any more than we accept the theory that the rise of 
Rome was due to the extinction of the individual in the state, 
and not to the possession of great natural virtues in successions 
of distinguished men, and to a somewhat elevated moral standard 
among the people at large, on which the exceptional virtues of 
those distinguished men acted with great power until the era 
of luxury set in to sap the virtue of both patrician and ple- 
beian. Not believing in such unlimited advancement, we hold 
that the culminating period was attained when Augustus could 
sit in his room—/docus in edito, as Suetonius called it—and see 
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below and afar the transformation of the great city from brick 
to marble going on before his eyes. From that moment no 
improvement was possible except in those things which 
ministered to a luxurious refinement. 

Accordingly the palaces of the Roman nobles became 
museums for everything that was rare and costly in art, their 
table a feast in which invention was exhausted on what every 
sea and land contributed of its best. The group of buildings 
we are to speak about communicated with each other and with 
the palace of Augustus. Of this last we shall say nothing; 
nothing of its great entrance, of its Temple of Apollo, its 
Portico of the Danaides; its Greek and Latin libraries, forming 
one section, as Ovid would say, dedicated to Apollo; of its 
Shrine of Vesta, forming another section; of the imperial 
quarters, filled with the master-pieces of Greek, Tuscan, and 
Roman genius, forming the third section, and which, the 
same courtly poet would tell us, was the part reserved by the 
Imperator for himself. 

We shall take as a type the beautiful house of Germanicus, 
the beloved of the people. Most probably its state of pre- 
servation is due to this love. On entering the part of the 
house used for reception, you did so by an inclined vestibule 
paved with mosaic, and found yourself in a forecourt (atrium) 
with a like pavement. The altar of the domestic gods was 
there, and we may assume that statues of the ancestors stood in 
niches. Opposite you three halls opened, one on the left 
divided by slender columns, around the shafts of which ivy 
and vines are festooned. The central hall, you will find, is 
adorned with columns like the one you have just looked into, 
but the frescoes on the walls must take possession of your soul 
for the interest of their subjects, if you are a Roman of the first 
century, and for the design and execution, if you have as 
much taste even as that cave-dweller who carved with such 
spirit on the walls of his home the great beasts who were his 
contemporaries. It is impossible to convey the impression pro- 
duced upon us even in the guide-book tones of Dr. Lanciani. 
The picture in the Induction to the “Taming of the Shrew,” 
or the life and movement so manifold and wonderfully 
wrought by the workman Vulcan on the shield of Achilles, will 
give an idea of how the incidents of this scene are made to live. 
It is one in the life of Polyphemus—a long-drawn-out agony 
and rage, relieved with suggestions of humor and soft- 
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ness, acted in a Sicilian sea with a background of rocky 


coast. 
There are other pictures; one interesting to the student of 


social science—a street-scene with houses of many stories on 
either side. A woman, followed by her attendant, knocks at 
one of the doors, and four or five figures appear at the windows 
or on the balconies to make sure who is seeking for admittance. 
Now, to the sociologist the very high houses convey a suggestion 
of insanitary conditions, but to us the charm of the association 
lies in the touch of humor and fancy, showing that the artist 
of the first century had a mind and a hand like Hogarth, 
and the Romans of the time tastes like our own, so that we 
are all of the one human kind, countryman or stranger, bond 
or free, prehistoric men who drew their moods of laughter with 
fishbones steeped in .some unmanufactured dye, as well as those 
who tell them to-day with the last aids of art. With these 
words we leave the work in our readers’ hands, 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
St. Luke iz. 21. 


meee HE red cloud in the sky at morn’s first light 
: | Presage of coming tempest doth disclose: 
The red dawn of to-day’s mysterious Rite 
Christ’s Passion-storm of blood and death foreshows. 


ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 
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THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. 
BY AGNES ST. CLAIR. 
I, 


=<) ARSE EGLETON, Miss Fanny. I ast him in 
) de parlor ‘cause you was busy in here, and I 
reckoned you’d want to primp and friz some 

‘fore you seed him.” 

A young woman, slight and fair, turned 
quickly from the picture about which she was twining holly 
and mistletoe branches as a grizzled old colored man thus 
unceremoniously announced her visitor. 

“Bring him right in, Uncle Regulus. It is too cold in that 
room for any mortal being. There hasn’t been a spark of fire 
in there to-day.” 

Frances tucked under the sofa-pillow the apron she had 
worn, and her fingers played a moment among the bright curls 
over her brow. 

“Miss Fanny, you gwine spile dat man ’fore you marry 
him. Lawd knows what you gwine do ater’ards.”’ 

“In the meantime you'll let him freeze in that cold parlor. 
I shall tell him how disrespectfully you speak of him, and see 
how much ‘Christmas’ you'll get to-morrow,” laughed Frances, 
balancing a sprig of holly, red with berries, above the picture 
of her fiancé. 

“Guess Marse Egleton carries fire ‘nough long o’ him 
‘thout needing kindlin’-wood and matches. Bless yo’ heart, 
missy, you kin spile him and count on me to keep de fire up. 
Gwine bring in a back-log now.” And, beaming with faithful 
pride in the beauty of the “chile” he had “toted ’fore she 
cou’d wark,” Uncle Regulus hobbled off. 

“ Determined to cheat old winter of dreariness, Lady-bird?” 

“Clarence! I am so glad you’ are home for Christmas; it 
seems an age since you left.” 

Two trembling white hands were clasped in two strong ones, 
and the love-light flashed from brown eyes to gray. Then 
Clarence looked upon his photograph opposite where they 
stood, and the pleasure brightening his smile as he noted the 
tribute of decoration told how perfect he felt his welcome. 
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“Now for a cozy chat. Aunt is out making last-moment 
purchases, and the children are at grandma’s, so that Santa 
Claus may have more freedom here.’ I’ve dressed dolls and 
worked book-marks till my fingers ache.” (The strong fingers 


‘“ INDEED, I’VE BEEN REALLY JEALOUS.” 


soothingly stroked the tiny weary ones.) “You will not mind 
the bits of holly and the general disorder of the room?” 
“Chaos would be delightful if I found you in its midst. 
Ah! little Frances, if you knew how dreary I have felt in 
crowded drawing-rooms, with all their magnificence, because you 


q>? 


were not there! 
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“Indeed, I’ve been really jealous when reading your letters 
that told of receptions, dinners, and other gaieties, for I 
feared you would not leave them till the Christmas season 
closed. We can offer you but the merest shadow of festivity 
here.” 

“One carol warbled by my nightingale is more to me than 
all New York’s orchestras. But, dear, you, with your great love 
for harmony, would revel in such music as one hears there; 
and when you yield yourself entirely to my will we shall enjoy 
it together. For this I thank Uncle Reuben’s choice of me as 
his heir. His money.will buy such pleasures for my Frances!”’ 

Then the two drifted back again to talk of their own living 
romance. The breaking oak-sticks on the hearth and conse- 
quent shower of sparks recalled them to practical life, and 
Clarence, remembering relatives and friends yet unadvised of 
his return, went forth into the gathering darkness, promising to 
call after tea to bring gifts for the little ones. Frances stood 
watching his retreating figure till it was lost in shadow, then 
throwing open the shutters, she looked for the hundredth time 
on the beauty without, so witching because of its novelty in 
this semi-southern land. Often, in the eastern portion of the 
Old North State, the young folk are quite perturbed on account 
of the dangers besetting Santa Claus’ frail sleigh in the snow- 
less fields. But this year stubble and rocks and ruts were 
buried deep, while gate-posts, well-sweeps, and bird-houses were 
like magic sculptures. The evergreens wore crystal spangles 
and powdered crests. Oaks, myrtles, and mimosas were steel- 
clad, and the clash of armor broke the twilight stillness as the 
spirits of air sported among their branches. Merry children 
strayed past, pelting each other with snow-balls and hurrahing 
for the old woman in the clouds who scattered her goose 
feathers so liberally. Busy men hurried on, anxious to reach 
home ere night, and dodging the white missiles, lest some 
precious gift hidden in great-coat pocket should suffer. 
Frances saw in a humble country couple, plodding through the 
cold, reminders of Joseph and Mary the blessed, and the 
loveliness seemed gone from the snowy, frosted landscape 
because of the suffering such weather brought the poor. Many 
warm garments and simple toys, with palatable food, she had 
that day borne to homes which but for her had known no 
Christmas joys, yet she felt in that moment as if the comfort 
of her home, the happiness of the great love that filled her 
life, rendered her unworthy to rank among the followers of the 
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Babe born in a stable, laid in a manger; and from her heart 
rose the prayer, “‘ Lord, give me to prove I love thee above 
all. Show me what thou wouldst have me do.” 

A jingle of bells broke on her reverie. From the sleigh 
grandpa had improvised, by putting a light-wagon body on 
runners, two little maidens and a sturdy boy sprang, waving 
adieus to the dusky charioteer, and turned, racing up the broad 
walk, their winsome faces radiant with the pleasures of that 
day and expectancy of to-morrow. Opening the door before 
they reached it, Frances was scarce able to withstand the 
impetus of their entrance as the trio struggled for first kiss. 

She led her cousins into the library, asking their help in 
completing decorations there and gathering up the dédris. 
They begged a story, and she told them of the dear St. Fran- 
cis, his great love for the Babe of Bethlehem and the little 
ones in whom he saw that Babe Divine; how, forsaking all, he 
lived the life of the Crucified, and how the Master of hearts 
made men and beasts subject to his faithful servant, so that 
even the wolves obeyed him and birds gathered to hear him 
preach. She promised that next Christmas she would make 
for them a crib such as St. Francis was wont to build—a 
Christmas carol which the tiny child, the untaught youth, and 
illiterate old age could read perhaps better than learned 
clerks. 

“Isn't it funny none of those folks live nowadays?” solilo- 
quized Roy. 

“ What folks, Roy?” asked little Nell. 

“Why, the kind that give up everything and live like St. 
Francis, to prove they choose what Christ chose.” 

“St. Francis has many imitators in the world. The Fran- 
ciscan monks are his sons, the Poor Clares his daughters. 
These practise mortifications which make the flesh creep as 
we think of them. But, unfortunately for us, none of his 
children have their home in our State,’ said Frances. 

“Suppose you, Roy, set example for the rest of us—be- 
come a Franciscan and give your fortune, if you get one, to 
found a monastery here,” suggested his twin sister, saucy 
Janet. 

“You'd never see the good of it all if I did, Miss Vanity- 
love-my-ease. But I say, Fran, if you knew that, though God 
didn’t demand it of you, he really would rather have you do 
something of that kind, think you could leave all of us?” 

“I hope, with God's grace, I should be strong enough. 
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Without his special help I could not, for I cannot even in thought 
leave my happy home among you darlings.” 

“Except for a happier one with Clarence. Wish the jolly 
old fellow would come back,” said Roy. 

“ He was here this afternoon, and will return after tea.” 

“Hurrah! There is the bell now. Let's hurry and get 
through. Remember, Fran, when you feel inspired to don the 
robes of religion, choose me for your father director.” Roy 
bowed low as he opened the dining-room door and stepped 
aside “to let the ladies pass.” 

Two hours later the children said ‘‘ Good-night,” for once 
in the year without a murmur. 

Roy whispered to Janet, as they passed up stairs, he felt 
something hard and suggestive of well-bound books as he 
struck against Clarence’s overcoat pocket in the rush of wel- 
come. 

Janet thought it might be “one of those lovely manicure 
cases he said he’d see if he could find in New York.” 

Twelve silvery :strokes pealed from Frances’ little clock as 
she rose from her knees, thanking God for one happy Christ- 
mas Eve, 


Il. 


“ And this is your decisive answer, Frances?” 

“Tt must be, Clarence.” 

“Thus, having played with me, fondled me, amused your- 
self with my love as with your poodle, you cast me off more 
heartlessly than you would him?” 

The slight form trembled, but no word of reply rose to 
Frances’ lips. Ashamed of his unmanliness, and urged to 
repair his fault by the same passionate love that had caused it, 
he drew near and, lifting her hand, thought to hold it as of 
old; but the girl quickly withdrew it. His ring no longer 
sparkled there, his right was denied. The repentant tender- 
ness could not be turned back even by this act; nay, her 
shrinking but made it stronger. 

“Frances, forgive me! Remember last Christmas Eve! 
Everything in this room recalls its happiness. The thought that 
such bliss was only a dream maddens me. Tell me it was no 
dream—that you, my life, ave mine, that you have not cast me 
away!” 

“Oh! Clarence, it is you who cast aside that happiness; 
you who voluntarily relinquish every blessed gift which made 
that Christmas Eve so bright.” 
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‘* HE TURNED, AND HIS ONLY RESPONSE WAS THE CLICK OF THE CLOSING DOOR.” 


“T merely threw aside the shackles of superstition—you I 
never thought to lose. The love I gave you then is stronger 
now. Though I long to have you share the freedom that is 
mine, I swear never to obtrude it on you; while rejoicing in 
my own liberty, I vow never to place obstacles in the way of 
your practising any mummery you hold dear or holy. Frances, 
can you not believe me? 


” 
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“Even in your protestations of love you scoff at what is 
most sacred to me; your very oath-bound promise of tolerance 
in regard to my religious practices is blasphemy. It is better, 
Clarence, we should part now. God knows I love none but 
him better than you; but I must choose between him and you. 
You cast him off, you strive to draw others to a denial of his 
very existence; you could, in time, but scorn one whose only 
hope is in him, I have prayed this chalice might pass—he wills 
I drain it to the dregs. Do not add to its bitterness. When 
you come to me with Credo on your lips, Credo welling from 
your heart, then will I listen to you—then my measure of joy 
will be full. Till then, farewell!” 

He turned, and his only response was the click of the clos- 
ing door. 

As on that other Christmas Eve, she stood behind closed 
blinds and watched him till the dusk hid him from her burn- 
ing eyes. Each foot-fall, as it echoed from the frozen ground 
over which no beautiful snow spread dazzling carpet, seemed 
to her the thud of clods upon a coffin, the burial of life’s joy. 
Tortured by the simile she could not banish, she lay on the 
sofa hiding her face in the pillow; not thinking, not weeping, 
not praying in the accepted meaning of the word; only suffer- 
ing, with a mighty longing to unite her pain with His who 
bowed in bitter agony beneath Gethsemane’s olives. 

She did not move when the door opened, nor when her 
aunt, tenderly embracing her, whispered, ‘“ My poor little one!” 
In that moment a current of sympathy swept from heart to 
heart which during three years of close and amiable relations 
had never really known each other. Family circumstances which 
had severed her long-dead mother from her relatives through 
Frances’ childhood, had brought it about that she had been 
left for some time an orphan in the charge of strangers, so that 
when she came at last to her aunt’s house it was scarcely home . 
to her. She was a diffident child, naturally reserved; but her 
reticence was intensified by the secret fact that her young mind 
associated with her new-found relative all the sorrow of her 
childhood. Her aunt pitied her and showered on her every 
comfort of a well-appointed home. Kind words alone were ad- 
dressed to the orphan, but none gave the sympathy, the spon- 
taneous love, which only could have melted the icy reserve of 
her lonely young heart. No one dreamed she suffered, yet 
her life was as lonely as if she lived in a desert. She was 
cheerful, for she appreciated the generosity of her relatives 
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and the advances of their friends; yet she moved among them 
without becoming one of them. Later, the frank, warm affec- 
tion of her little cousins won her deep love; but not till to- 
night had her heart met her aunt's. Over sorrow’s sea they 
drifted, at last, together. 

Clarence’s love had burst on her life as a golden glory 
melting every barrier by its sympathetic warmth. Now that it 
was torn from her, God sent this milder tenderness to support 
her through the gloom. When the night had wept itself away 
and the Christmas bells were again silent, Mrs. Weir told 
Frances how she had, years before, passed through the sorrow 
of renouncing the first deep love of her life in obedience to 
filial duty. Frances knew no second love would ever heal ser 
heart, but she was stronger because there was by her one who 
had suffered too; and all for Him, since all duty is of God. 


cad. 


A crowd of young people awaited at the station the com- 
ing of the south-bound train. They were a merry party, yet 
through their mirth ran a minor strain that told of parting, sad 


even to youth, 
“QO Janet! you know you do not mean ever to come back. 


I would be heart-broken to think it.” 

“Of course she will come back, and soon 'too,” spoke Fred 
Merton. “I wagera box of the best French sweetmeats I lead 
the New Year german with her.” 

“Takes more than one to decide that, old man. You may 


be cut out and have to take a side stand.” 
“Not afraid, Adonis, if your shadowy down zs fascinating 


’ 


some of our beauties.” 
“Well, I put a silk cravat made by my own fingers beside 


the sweetmeats, that Janet helps me receive at my Christmas 
party. Who’ll bet to the contrary?” 

“T, for the pleasure it will give me to glove those fingers. 
Two pair twelve-button kids against the tie. Of course you'll 
win, Miss Floy; but you'll make me the tie, won’t you?” 

“Doesn’t anybody dare take up my sweets?’ 

“JT will, Cousin Fred. I have to give you a birthday sou- 
venir on New Year anyway, so, a smoking-set against the con- 
fections,” replied Mae, her voice trembling despite her assumed 
mirth. The shrill, warning whistle of the locomotive, as it 
swung round the sudden curve some five hundred yards north 
of the station startled all, and a general hand-shaking ensued. 
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One more embrace from Mae the disconsolate, and Janet 
sprang after Frances on the little platform of the car. Swift 
adieus through the window, and she was whirled away southward. 

Bright, for our frolicksome Janet, had been the ten years 
since we last saw her. Fond of amusement, talented, fascinat- 
ing, society had welcomed her entrance into its fairy realm, 
crowning her queen of all revels. At first she exulted in her 
triumphs, but flattery soon palled on her ear. Her heart was 
too pure to find joy in such vanities. Like the dove that found 
not whereupon to rest its foot, she returned to the ark that 
had sheltered her girlhood—the convent wherein “ Aunt Olive” 
had prepared for her First Communion. In her sorrow, Fran- 
ces had found the gentle, confiding love of Janet a great com- 
fort, while the child’s merry moods diverted her mind from sad 
thoughts. Unable to speak with one so young of her later 
trouble, Frances dwelt with her on earlier losses, and one even- 
ing in the late summer told the story of her mother’s convent 
girlhood and after life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weir were just then debating whither to send 
the child to pursue her education. Janet begged to go to the 
Ursulines, who had instructed “Aunt Olive.” As Mr. Weir 
had relatives in New Orleans, no objections arose. When, two 
years after leaving school, Janet asked her parents’ sanction to 
the consecration of her life to God in that same convent, her 
father insisted she should defer such action one year, till she 
should be of legal age. She bore the probation in such cheer- 
ful submission that he hoped ere it was over she would have 
relinquished her idea of becoming a religieuse, and gratify his 
worldly pride by accepting the life he planned for her, his 
heart’s darling. But when, on her twenty-first birthday, she 
renewed her petition, he granted the permission without any 
visible reluctance, for his love of her was too holy and too 
unselfish to oppose God’s designs or stay her happiness. 

So he grieved silently and alone in the little study, full of 
souvenirs of her loving thought for his comfort and pleasure, 
while she was borne hourly further from him. Nor was her heart 
free from tender pain as she thought of the parents thus left. 
‘Twas no earthly love had lured her from them. Only He who 
demanded the sacrifice could have given her strength to con- 
summate it. 

Silently Janet and Frances sat side by side, each lost in 
thoughts blended with prayer, as through the deepening twi- 
light the train sped on. 
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It was Sunday, bright and warm. Frances and Janet were 
walking to the convent, which was but a few blocks from the 
house of Janet’s aunt, with whom they had spent the three days 
since their arrival. They spoke but of the priceless blessing 
Janet felt to be hers, the inestimable grace of vocation to the 
religious life. As they passed a church, a woman of beautiful 
features but wild expression stood suddenly in front of them, 
and, looking earnestly into Janet’s face, asked: “Are you the 
Lady Clare? They told me she was very beautiful and very 
rich. Tell me, are you called Lady Clare?” 

Janet answered kindly “No,” and gave her name. The 
woman, who was, they saw, demented, turned away repeating, 
“If I come dressed as village maid,” etc. 

At the convent they asked if any knew of such a character 
as had interrupted their walk, and were told the poor woman 
had been in infancy adopted by a family prominent in the 
social circles of the city. When in her twentieth year she was 
on the eve of marriage with a young man who had been her 
lover from childhood. But just a week before the wedding 
day her father died suddenly and intestate. He had never 
legally made the child his heiress, and of his large fortune she 
received but a pittance, doled out to her in the name of char- 
ity by distant relatives of the deceased, who were his only 
heirs. Mr. Fonteau had loved Madelon as a daughter, and his 
neglect to secure to her the fortune he intended should be no 
other’s was but the consequence of an over-confident and pro- 
crastinating temperament. The relatives of the groom-elect 
declared he should never marry a penniless woman. He knew 
he could not afford to do so unless he sacrificed his ease to 
earn for her the support he had in reality expected from her. 
To such sacrifice his love was not equal. Madelon had at first 
bore all with a calmness born of numbing grief in the bitter 
loss of her idolized father. But as the weary months passed 
into years, and her health failed under labors and privations so 
new to her, her mind grew weaker and weaker, till there seemed 
left of it but a memory of the sad past. Tennyson’s “ Lady 
Clare” had been a favorite poem of hers, and often in the 
sunny days when Victor told her of undying love she had read 
it again and again, almost wishing fate would test the devotion 
she felt was true as Ronald’s. 

The winter advanced, but Frances lingered in the south. 
Janet’s clothing was fixed for Holy Innocents’, and till then 
Frances declared she could not leave. 
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‘Twas Christmas Eve again, and throngs of devout men, 
women, and children crowded around the confessionals, eager to 
hear the blessed words “Go in peace!” 

Frances came from the confessional with the fulness of 
peace reflected on her calm brow and breathing through her 
half-parted lips. A man, rising to enter as she passed out, 
glanced at her, and fell again to his knees as if arrested by 
some sudden apparition. Later, emerging from the sacred tribu- 
nal, he looked around as in search of some one. Espying Fran- 
ces a distance up the aisle, he knelt near till she rose to go; 
then followed a little behind. In the vestibule they were alone. 
He softly whispered “ Credo/” 

She started, then, extending her hand, calmly answered 
“Clarence.” 

“Frances, were you aware I was in the city? Have you 
heard from home in the last ten days?’’ 

“T had heard nothing, Clarence, and when you spoke I was 
at first startled, but not surprised. I have always hoped, even 
in the darkest hour, that you would return to God, and of late 
years I have knuown,it. I asked not to see it, but, oh! I am 
very happy God granted me the consolation.” 

“T was home a fortnight ago, but asked the friends there 
not to tell you, as I wished myself to bring you proof of my 
repentance of the past. Illness detained me a week in Atlanta. 
I reached New Orleans to-day, and sought you at your uncle’s. 
He told me you were at the convent, and would probably re- 
main till late. The Jesuits have been my confessors since my 
conversion, and wishing to communicate to-morrow, I entered 
their church to prepare, never thinking you waited my coming.” 

“How was it, Clarence, that God called you back, not to 
belief in him alone, but in all he has revealed to his Holy 
Catholic Church?” 

“ By the persistent whispering of the still, small voice; by 
the constant showers of grace your prayers, my little woman, 
obtained for me. There are more things wrought by patient, 
hopeful, trusting prayer than this world dreams of, my Fran- 
ces,” 

‘T could not always pray; words forsook me when I tried 
to utter my longing. Ceremonies often wearied, but I hoped. 
I did trust Him, and I felt He heard the voice of my longing.” 

“My conversion was a miracle wrought, as your prayer was 
uttered, or rather breathed, in silence. No eloquence of sacred 
Oratory, no grandeur of ritual, no phenomenon of terrific storm, 
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as in case of St. Norbert, nor of sudden death to friend beside 
me, drew me from my sinful pride and folly. Some one, God 
himself, spoke to my soul, and I said within my heart, truly 
’tis the fool hath said ‘There is no God’! The evil one would 
not let me return at once to my Father’s house. Doubts arose, 
pride cavilled, human respect fought hard, the intellect refused 
long to obey. I sought the aid of prayer, and the direction of 
ministers and doctors. “Twas a Jesuit gave me most satisfac- 
tion in clearing away the difficulties pride of intellect raised 
up—a man full of the spirit of Christ, of sympathy with hu- 
man - frailty and love for sinners; one who separated the 
offender from the offence, and loved the one while he hated 
the other.” 

“ They two will wed, the morrow morn. God's blessing on 
the day!” 

A slight figure disappeared in the darkness of an alley they 
were passing. Clarence looked in wonder after it, half credu- 
lous of supernatural apparitions. Frances told him the melan- 
choly story of Madelon. As he listened a prayer of thanks. 
giving went up from his heart that ove had passed through fire 
but to come forth more beautiful. 

“ Sweetheart, can it not be as the poor creature prophe- 
sied?”’ 

“Not so soon, Clarence; let us give to God the season so 
entirely his, and with his blessing we may seek our happiness 
two weeks later.” 

“TI have kept you waiting ten long years, and now rebel 
that you delay our union two weeks! But, my queen, I yield 
obedience for the time named. Extend it at the known risk of 
revolt, and I say not what the consequence will be!” 

“Remembering who is to obey for the time to come, I think, 
sir, you could more gracefully accept the subordinate position 
for so short a period. Ah! they are wondering I am so late 
returning. See, the hall door stands open to bid you welcome 
home.” 

As together they entered the church near the weird mid- 
night hour, each silently thanked God for the peace and joy 
brought to them on this sweet Christmas Eve. 





SAVONAROLA—MONK, PATRIOT, MARTYR. 


BY F. M. EDSELAS. 


NE of our most brilliant writers, referring to 
Washington, says: “It is an act, not alone of 
piety but of polity to resurrect every few years, 
from the graves in which time has laid them, 
the memories of the great. . . . It is a law 

of anthropology that a great man is never alien to any people, 
nor absolute to any age. The qualities which made him con- 
spicuous above the men of his time are such as appeal to all 
humanity. . . . In the midst of turmoil and distraction a 
few quiet and Titanic men have stood unafraid. No thunder 
of threatened catastrophe could daunt them, no tidal wave of 
impulse sweep them from their feet; no whirlwind of the soul 
carry them from the rock of honor on which they stood.” 
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Thus might with equal truth be eulogized Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola, Prior of San Marco’s Dominican Convent in Flor- 
ence. The age that gave this man birth was indeed a marvel- 
lous one, an age of greatness telling on character, deeds, and 
destiny; one in which nations are forged out to govern, defend, 
and perpetuate their commonwealths. Men of letters and of 
art were there, of science and invention; architects who im- 
mortalized themselves in massive structures of stone and marble; 
artists who wrought with deft fingers marvels of delicacy and 
beauty, winning and holding the world’s admiration for all time. 
Scientists, too, were seen utilizing nature’s secrets for the bene- 
fit of their brother-man, and chaining her tremendous forces 
laying blindly around—the master becoming the servant. 

Yet with all this material prosperity the dawn of the Renais- 
sance was none the less an era setting at defiance law and order, 
while morality and religion served as a mask for the basest 
crimes and the most daring plots against church and state. 
Such epochs demand men energized with the one supreme aim 
of rendering religion—the Christian religion—a reality and 
necessity above all other aims and endeavors; men surcharged 
with the elemental virtues of right and justice, representative 
types of stalwart honesty and manly courtesy, fearless in de- 
nouncing evil as in upholding good; and possessing with these 
essentials a substratum of common sense and intense devotion 
to the cause in hand. 

Stormy indeed have been the eras marking Italian history. 
But of that history Italia may well be proud through those 
that made its fame, the record bearing such names as Arnold 
of Brescia, Dante, and Savonarola—a triumvirate unparalleled by 
any other nation. Yielding a wide margin for difference of 
character and principles, Arnold may well be styled the anti- 
type of the great Florentine monk, his course and fate being 
similar. The mould in which he was cast doubtless owed much 
to Abelard, the instructor of Pope Celestine II., Peter of Lom- 
bardy, Béranger, and other notables, developing an energy of 
genius so imperatively needed for periods rife with perils and 
difficulties, appalling souls less dauntless than his own. The 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, ever in conflict, brought desolation 
and ruin upon the country at frequent intervals during this 
thirteenth century. Ruler and ruled, swayed by their baser 
instincts, roused the fiery zeal of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who 
poured forth his burning eloquence and scathing rebuke as he 
said: “The whole nation, nursed in mischief, has never learned 
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the lesson of doing good. Adulation and calumny, perfidy and 
treason, are the familiar acts of their policy.” 

Similar must have been the state of affairs in the following 
century, when the Bianchi and the Neri again stirred up the peo- 
ple to bitter conflict. Dante, espousing the cause of the former 
—the poor and oppressed—fearlessly sounded the note of warn- 
ing in those inspired odes which place him among the immortals 
in poetic song, with impassioned beauty and thrilling melody 
striking the key-note of liberty and eternal justice as ever work- 
ing for the good of the common people. 

With the lapse of more than a century we meet the last of 
this famous trio, Savonarola, his only earthly heritage being a 
noble ancestry, though marvellously dowered by heaven. 

While yet a mere lad, Savonarola realized the sad condition 
of his country, and the still sadder fate awaiting it if thorough 
reforms were not at. once brought about. He knew too well 
that this planet of ours had not been framed for the lasting 
convenience of hypocrites, libertines, and tyrants; hence divine 
justice must soon avenge the wrongs of his chosen people. 
With strong hope, born of implicit faith, he felt convinced that 
from this fearful chaos might be wrought out for his beloved 
Italy a destiny more glorious than that of imperial Rome, even 
in her palmiest days. To one of his strong and impetuous na- 
ture, seeing an evil was but the prelude to its removal. Hence, 
with the dawn of manhood, fired with zeal for this his life- 
work, the world at once lost all charms for him, and at the 
age of twenty-three we find him leaving home unknown to his 
family, and with his little pack wending his way to the. Domi- 
nican Convent at Bologna, where he applied for admission as a 
lay-brother. 

Received in that capacity, he remained seven years, passing 
from the humble state of servant to that of novice-master. 
Then he appeared as a preacher at Ferrara, his native place. 
But as honor seldom attends one in his own country, success 
did not await him; his countrymen knew more than he could 
tell them. Shaking the natal dust from his feet, he wended 
his course to Brescia, Pavia, and Genoa, where friends were 
not wanting; thence to Florence—magnificent Fhorence, destined 
to witness his brilliant career and his heroic martyrdom! Cor- 
dially welcomed by the Dominican friars at the Convent of 
San Marco, he soon proved himself; worthy, by right of his 
rare gifts and sanctity, to take a high rank in that famous 
order. 
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With keen intuition, Fra Girolamo realized that the life of 
Italy was in jeopardy, not so much from its declared foes as 
from the decline of moral principles. No less surely did he also 
realize that the justice of God was like his kingdom ; “it might 
not be without him as a fact, but all the more would it be 
within him as an intense longing.’’ With luminous insight, he 
saw visions beyond our ken, and heard orders of divine au- 
thority we might not hear. If his body was a vial of intense 
existence, his soul was no less a dynamo of tremendous power 
kept ever fully charged. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent, then at the zenith of 
his power, saw his enemies crushed beneath his feet, the mob 
and rabble being won over by /¢tes and pleasures in every 
form, while religion was but a name, a mere cloak and tool for 
power and base hypocrisy. Villari draws the curtain when he 
says: ‘‘ There was no faith in civil affairs, in religion, in morals, 
or in philosophy. Even scepticism did not exist with any de- 
gree of earnestness. A cold indifference to principles reigned 
throughout the land.”” Character-building was now to be wreught 
upon a deeper, broader basis. Little does the world know the 
worth of God’s messengers at the time of their advent. Won. 
der and admiration endorse the consummatum est of some glo- 
rious event, yet the beneficiaries seldom realize the humble 
source that gave it birth. Still unknowns may have played 
a more important part in the world’s betterment than the so- 
called immortals whose names are heralded to the ends of the 
earth. Thus was it with the despised, persecuted monk—Savo- 
narola. 

Lorenzo, knowing too weil the powerful opponent he had 
in the eloquent Dominican, tried by persuasion, gifts, and even 
threats, to checkmate his movements at every point; but with- 
out avail. Dimly did the haughty ruler comprehend the gran- 
deur of soul enshrined in the humble, white-frocked monk. 
About this time elected prior of San Marco, more earnestly 
than ever did he labor for the one supreme purpose of his life 
—purity of religion and government for Florence. Already had 
he noticed the dark cloud rising in the west portending the in- 
vasion of Charles VIII. of France, that new Cyrus, whose army 
sweeping over the country might purify it from iniquity and 
corruption. In the trail of the previous year, 1492, we can 
plainly trace the approaching crisis. At its dawn, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, powerful though he had been, could not resist the ap- 
proach of that stern messenger to whom the mightiest must 
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yield. Knowing that his illness was mortal, he retired to his 
Villa Corregi. Then thoughts of his God, and that religion 
so long neglected, faced him like a terrible spectre. What 
should he do, and whither turn in this hour of swift peril ? 

Not one could be found true to him who most needed 
help. “None of them,” he said, ‘‘ever ventured to utter to 
me a resolute ‘No.’” Then, recalling Savonarola, the dying 
prince added: “Let him be summoned without delay.” The 
man of God responded and entered the chamber of death. 

“T have sent for you, father,” said Lorenzo, “for my need 
is very great. My soul is stifled with the memory of my shame- 
ful, wasted life. Three terrible sins must be confessed: the 
sacking of Volterra, the money taken from the Monte di 
Pieta, and the blood shed at the conspiracy of the Pazzi.” 

“It is well, my son,” replied the Frate; “but three things 
are also requisite before I can give you absolution. First, that 
you be truly penitent and have a lively faith in God’s mercy ; 
second, that you restore all your unjust gains; third, that you 
give liberty of church and state to Florence.” Lorenzo heard, 
but heeded not. Turning from the holy friar, he died as he 
had lived, unrepentant and unabsolved. ; 

With wonderful tact and diplomacy, born of a shrewd and 
dominating character, the prince had held in check the smoulder- 
ing jealousy so long rife between Naples and Florence, Rome 
and Milan. Each in turn feared the other three, and the 
quartette, with the lesser states of Italy, were held in abey- 
ance by Venice, through dread of what she might even then 
be plotting against them. And well might they fear, for 
was it not this very Venice, “the cautious, the stable, the 
strong,” that wanted to stretch out its arms, not only along 
both sides of the Adriatic but across to the ports of the west- 
ern coast? 

However, by the death of Lorenzo, his son and successor, 
Piero de’ Medici, checkmated this wary policy through his own 
rash vanity, rousing the suspicions of Ludovico Sforza, who 
held the ducal crown of Naples in his grasp. However, this 
same Ludovico stood in wholesome fear of the old king, Ferdi- 
nand, and’ his son, the crown prince Alphonso of Naples, there- 
fore determined to nullify any plots formed against him by 
courting the favor of the French king, whom he invited over 
with his army. As heir of the house of Anjou, he could thus 
attach Naples to his own domain—a stroke of diplomacy not 
to be overlooked. Ambassadors and nobles, with cardinals 
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of every shade and degree, lent their influence to this 
scheme, resulting in the incursion of Charles and his army in- 
to Italy. 

It will be well to remember that the true condition of Italy 
was but dimly understood by the great majority. Those in 
power had so long deceived their subjects, through cunning 
statecraft, with fair promises of better times—golden days and 
the speedy coming of the millennium—that they had fallen into 
a sort of expectant content, with very indefinite ideas of what 
“the good time” meant, or how it would be brought about. 
But now the veil was dropping from their eyes, the delusion 
vanishing. They had found mere promises a very unsubstan- 
tial diet in the long run, hence their determination to have 
something more tangible. With the entrance of the French 
army hope revived. But when Charles had been there three 
months, and nothing favorable to their interest resulting, the 
Florentines were more perplexed than ever, divided between 
hope and fear, desire and dread of the still doubtful future. 

Piero, fearing the Frate’s influence, sent him out of the 
city. For a time he remained at Genoa, Pisa, or in the vicinity, 
everywhere sounding his familiar note of warning, and rousing 
the people to nobler ambitions and a higher life as their only 
means of escape from imminent peril. True, religion had fallen 
so out of perspective as to become strangely distorted, and, 
with the undermining of its manhood and womanhood, the na- 
tion’s life- was sorely menaced. None knew or felt this more 
keenly than Savonarola. But just as fully did he realize that 
if only the heart of the masses could be touched with remorse, 
hope for their betterment would be assured. Surely the fault 
was not in their religion, but 7” the want of it/ Noting the 
utter contradiction between their profession and their conduct, 
he endeavored the more earnestly to impress them with the 
homely but solid truth that ‘‘ One thing is better than making 
a living, and that is making a LIFE.’’ Inspired with such motives, 
through the semi-darkness arose clear and strong the voice of 
the great Dominican, kindling in their hearts a fire from God's 
altar which they could carry through life. In the dim twilight 
he saw breaking the light which his ardent faith assured him 
foretold the dawn. As the key-note to his stirring appeals he 
ever sounded the grand, eternal principle, that patriotism and 
civic virtue must go hand-in-hand with the highest and purest 
religious motives. Though the methods of Savonarola may lie 
open to criticism, yet, actuated only by desire for the glory of 
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God and the welfare of humanity, all must admit that ‘he 
never insulted God by a single doubt, or honored man by the 
shadow of fear.” The champion of orderly liberty, he was 
none the less fearless in putting down misrule and rebellion. 
He “made little things great by doing them well, when there 
were no great things to do.” 

But a still higher motive, as the summum bonum, was the 
impelling force of Savonarola’s work. Knowing that the church 
had been commissioned by Heaven for the task of conquering 
the world to Jesus Christ, he felt urged to hasten on, as best 
he could, that glorious purpose by saving the people from 
themselves. Born and reared in an atmosphere the most in- 
spiring, and fitted with a character for unusual things and dire 
emergencies, little wonder that he sounded again and again the 
trumpet-note of “liberty to the captive, and the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” To be sure this familiar straw had been 
threshed again and again in the sight and hearing of the peo- 
ple, but now it was presented on another basis and with more 
tangible prospect of success. Had he not proved himself an 
all-sufficient representative of the people? With such pres. 
tige, his simple word of advice went far, and the whole- 
someness of his leadership became all the more direct and 
telling. With rare insight into the character of the multitude 
crowding the grand Duomo of Florence, and yet without the 
slightest trace of human respect, he presented the plain truth 
in all its stern reality. Even now we can almost hear the echo 
of his ringing words appealing to his hearers, as he says: 

“If my life has thus far meant anything in the grandest and 
holiest of causes, henceforth it shall mean doubly more. The 
aid of you, the stronger, must come to us, the weaker. Thus 
we shall do that which is of vital necessity and mutual benefit, 
we shall throw off the shackles of religious, national, and sec- 
tional prejudice, lifting ourselves out of the ignorance and 
selfishness that have thus far hampered our way into a clearer, 
purer region. Then only can we serve and aid one another, 
caring for nothing whatever save the highest good of humanity, 
past and future.” 

The succeeding events were indeed epoch-making achieve- 
ments of paramount importance. To animate hope and sustain 
courage in the Florentine mind, Savonarola recalled the great 
victory of 732, gained by Charles Martel on the plains of Tours 
over the Moors, when, after a seven days’ battle, the latter left 
more than 300,000 of their dead on the field. By this glorious 
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conquest the gates of Europe were closed upon the barbarous 
hordes of Mahomet, and the doors of Christian civilization for 
ever opened to the world. 

From this the Frate drew a happy omen in the coming of 
the French king, which, though it might be by fire and sword, 
would in the end bring good out of seeming evil. Piero, still 
the weak and wicked intriguer that he was, found it expedient 
to banish Savonarola, well knowing that he was too much of a 
man to become the tool of any potentate. The prince then 
tried to form an alliance with the Pope, Alexander VI., and 
King Ferdinand of Naples. Neither being won over to his 
plots, the fulness of his base perfidy appeared by his breaking 
pledges with these rulers, and courting friendship with the in- 
vader himself, surrendering the fortress of Sarzana, the town 
of Pietro Santa, and the cities of Pisa and Leghorn. 

This ignominious act of Piero, while winning for him the 
deserved hatred and contempt of the people, but served the 
more to rouse the latent spirit of patriotism in the Florentines. 
Now it was the republic, and nothing less than the republic, 
that would satisfy them. Secret plots indicated the spirit of 
rebellion filling the air, and when the Florentines saw the 
French army at the very gates of their city an embassy was 
appointed to confer with the king. All negotiations failing, as 
a last resort Savonarola was called in as intercess«r. Again 
failure. Then the army marched into the city, pillaging and 
laying waste their beautiful places, in which the people joined, 
urged on by a maddening resentment, like the Communists of 
our own century, though why or wherefore many of them 
could hardly have told. 

Both parties having done their worst, with little gain on 
either side, the Florentines looked around for one who could 
bring order out of this sad desolation. Involuntarily all eyes 
turned to the Frate as their only resource, begging him to 
frame a new government, giving civil and religious liberty in 
its fullest sense. He well knew how vague and illusive were 
their ideas—license being to them a synonyme for freedom. To 
undeceive them, he marked out in unmistakable terms the only 
course leading to the desired end. Law and order must first 
of all be maintained, and this chiefly through religion of heart 
and life taking the place of vice and corruption. That tower- 
stamp of genius ever marking the Frate’s burning indignation 
against church and state now burst forth, swaying the multi- 
tude as never before. None were spared in these terrible in- 
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vectives—prelates, officials, and people alike shared in the 
scathing rebuke. 

“In the primitive churches,” exclaimed he, “they had 
wooden chalices and golden prelates; now we have golden 
chalices and wooden prelates. Behold, the thunder of the Lord 
is gathering, and it shall fall and break the cup; and your 
iniquity, which seems to you as pleasant wine, shall be poured 
out upon you, and shall be as molten lead! Trust not in your 
gold and silver, trust not in your high fortresses; for, though 
the walls were of iron, and the fortresses of adamant, the Most 
High shall put terror into your hearts and weakness into your 
councils. He will thoroughly purge his church. The sword 
is hanging from the sky; it is quivering, it is about to fall, 
the sword of God upon the earth, swift and sudden!” 

The mighty influence thus exerted was not in vain. Hearts 
were touched, moved to contrition, for a time at least, being 
willing to share the common pressure of destiny with their 
fellow-men, whether for weal or woe. The departing footsteps 
of disorder and misrule ‘were followed by order and harmony. 
Usury was abolished, thus sapping avarice at its very source— 
thirty-two and a half per cent. being frequently charged by the 
Jewish brokers. Asa counterpoise to such injustice, the Monte 
di Pieta was established. Here deposits even of the smallest 
sums could be made with perfect security, as also loans at a 
mere nominal rate. These, and like beneficial enactments, served 
the more to gain and hold that almost passionate influence of 
the great Dominican, extending to private and more personal 
matters; this being specially manifested when he faced the vast 
multitude daily surging to the grand cathedral, waiting like 
breathing statues for his least utterance. Often, wrought up 
to the intensest emotion by his earnest faith, feeling could no 
longer find expression through the channel of speech; then 
silence took its place, save for a low, deep sob from his over- 
wrought heart, which, vibrating through the conscience.smitten 
audience, thrilled each soul with a responsive throb. 

In that upturned sea of faces could clearly be seen every 
type and condition of humanity; and herein lay the secret 
of that marvellous power of Savonarola. Grasping fully the 
myriad phases in character of the vast multitude before him, 
he as readily adapted his exhortations to the needs and 
longings of each waiting soul.. Whether pouring forth torrents 
of eloquence, or in those pauses when silence becomes more 
masterful than speech, in both appeared the same magnetic 
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force of superior genius. But never was this effect more per- 
suasive than when he brought home to them the ultimate 
valuation of this life, as the other opened before them, and 
they would “be put to the question.” The little concern which 
would then be felt for aught else he urged them to feel now. 

The throng of eager, absorbed listeners gathered in the 
grand, historic Duomo was typical. There were those of high 
birth and low, the cultured and the ignorant, ranging from the 
magistrate and the dame nurtured in luxury and refinement, to 
the coarsely-clad artisan and peasant. With these were inter- 
spersed the Piagnoni, or Weepers, as the recent converts of the 
Frate were facetiously called, all held captive by his irresisti- 
ble power, as if that destiny which many regard as “the scep- 
tred deity of the existence” had seized them in mortal grasp. 
Even those ready to revolt and to defy this man of God with 
words of contempt and scorn, found their lips palsied and their 
tongue mute while his message of command and entreaty fell 
upon their ears, and his glance, so calm yet piercing, met their 
own abashed and self-convicted. 

In Girolamo Savonarola grandeur of mind and heart were 
united to a no less striking personality, reflector of the ener- 
getic soul which it enshrined. Tall and sinewy, his well-de- 
veloped frame-work of body was fitly crowned by a massive 
and shapely head, covered with thick, dark hair wherein the 
tonsure was specially marked. The large, curved nose, arch- 
ing brow, and sensitive mouth told of high resolve and passions 
held well in check. But the dark-blue, grayish eyes, radiant and 
changing with the ever-varying emotions of his strong and 
mobile nature, were the marked feature in that expressive face, 
luminous from the soul’s inner light, wherein was revealed that 
subtle, mysterious power which none could resist and few could 
comprehend. His whole countenance, without being beautiful 
in the ordinary sense, yet possessed that wondrous charm 
coming only from the most exquisite refinement of mind and 
rigid discipline of body. One glance from that face convinced 
the beholder of the deep and abiding interest felt by the friar 
in all who came directly or otherwise under his guidance. 
Thus mere human fellowship became transformed into a friend- 
ship, strong and abiding, casting its roots into the very fibres 
of the soul. And herein we have the secret of that influence 
telling so much for the good of humanijty, exerted by all true 
spiritual guides. It is the soul standing behind and speaking 
through the priest or director which gives the unction alone 
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carrying conviction. Thus with Savonarola, as, in: spite of 
insults and curses hurled against him, none the less earnestly 
did he press upon men the necessity of a law so directed that 
the one hundred thousand citizens within their gates might live 
as brothers and children of God, their Father. With even higher 
aim he led his people to see that this was the mighty purpose 
of God, and the one for which He waited with infinite patience, 
spite of their resistance and ingratitude: and still more, that 
the history of the world was but the history of the great re- 
demption wrought out upon Calvary by the Supreme Offering 
there made for them, and that in this very sacrifice each one was 
a helper and fellow-worker in his own place, however lowly, and 
among his own people, however poor and ignorant. Thus en- 
couraged, they could but feel that now was the time to aid in 
this divine task of purifying Florence, and being a personal, in- 
dividual matter, impulsive and warm-hearted Italians responded 
to these appeals, in their own peculiar way. 

“The Frate tells us we must give up our folly and vanity, 
our gay attire and costly baubles. The Frate knows; is he not 
a prophet sent by heaven? He has visions and revelations; 
you can almost read them in his face. By this means only, he 
says, relief can come.” 

So said one to another, each adding a little more by way of 
confirmation, till from a spark a flame was soon kindled, reach- 
ing its climax in the Carnival, one and all taking part in it— 
a carnival so unique that it has remained and always will re- 
main unparalleled. This was a holocaust of all their most valued 
treasures, of which “the Pyramid of Vanities” was built. Its 
tree-like branches, some sixty feet high, broadening at the base 
to a circumference of nearly eighty yards, showed tier upon 
tier of shelves, filled to overflowing with costly jewels scattered 
between pictures of priceless value, besides countless foolish 
trifles, ministering to pride, pomp, or questionable pleasure. 
Gunpowder and combustibles were stored in the centre of this 
pile, to be set on fire on the last day of the festival, which 
was done amid the blare of trumpets and hymns of praise. 
Thus was closed the old-time carnival, with the inauguration of 
this the new. 

Other methods, though not so demonstrative, but more last- 
ing in their effects, were adopted by the Frate, who ploughed 
still deeper furrows for the people to harrow and sow. Thus 
the self-doubt and irresolution of this fickle people was grap- 
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own,.and held steadily to the good, the better, and the 
best. 

Knowing that upon the virtuous training of the children de- 
pended the nation’s future welfare, and that what could not be 
accomplished with the elders might be done through the youth, 
Savonarola began the work of reform some two years before 
the carnival just mentioned, by establishing societies not unlike 
our modern sodalities, brigades, etc., and enrolling the Floren- 
tine youth, who were pledged to purity of word and act. Aside 
from their own personal benefit, the Frate hoped by the zeal 
and fervor of these children to shame the want of virtue in 
their elders. For this chosen flock were reserved the most 
elevated seats in the cathedral, and many an application did 
the eloquent Dominican make in their behalf, pointing to them 
as “the future glory of a city especially appointed to do the 
work of God.” 

Equally far-reaching were his plans for the general good 
when establishing the Great Council, akin to that of Venice. 
In this appointments to office were limited only by age and 
merit, rank and party having no weight in the matter. The 
pith of the Frate’s instructions led the people to feel the 
necessity of subordinating their interests to the public welfare, 
and through the Great Council giving a purer government to 
Florence, leading the way in the renovation of the church and 
the world. 

Whatever the methods of Fra Giroiamo, they ever bore the 
same high and sacred significance, and even to the very last, 
while still laboring for his people, in dread of the terrible 
ordeal which he foresaw awaited him, this martyr-hero could in 
truth say to his remorseless judges and bitterest foes, the Ar- 
rabbiati, ‘Do not wonder if it seems to you that I have not 
told many things, formy purposes were few but great.” Doubt- 
less he felt that rare intensity of life which, following the 
thought of another, ‘‘seems to transcend both joy and grief— 
in which the mind feels in itself something akin to elder forces 
that wrought out existence before the birth of pleasure and 
pain.” 

The Great Council for a time won the impulsive Florentines 
to better motives and worthier acts, but they could brook no 
delay in the fulfilment of their ardent desires. As they found 
the anticipated millennium still delayed, the tide so happily 
drifting to port and a safe harbor turned its current in the 
opposite direction, and this with the greater impetuosity as the 
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flood-gates had for a time been held in check. With the re- 
action we find the people drifting back to much the same con- 
dition as if there had never been a Savonarola to sound the 
warning note of divine retribution. The leaders of the Medi- 
cean party, gaining fresh courage by the failure of the French 
expedition—and of the people’s cause as well—resolved to car- 
ry out their base designs at any cost, and revenge their recent 
rebuffs. As “the head and front of their offence,” the mest 
essential act must be the removal of Savonarola, by fair means 
or foul, so the end was gained. 

The Lenten course of 1495 practically closed the public 
career of the great Dominican. Sore at heart in noting the 
sad change in sentiment and action of the misguided Floren- 
tines, he carried on the more earnestly his perilous mission. 
Knowing so well their differing characters, calibres, and: aims, 
he realized all the more closely the effects wrought by the in- 
teraction of their tendencies. From these observations he took 
his bearings and guided his course accordingly. 

The live questions of the hour give color and inspiration to 
the thought and speech of those throwing themselves into any 
impending conflict. But when a deep religious movement un- 
derlies and vivifies word and work, ‘what enthusiasm fires the 
heart and flames the speech! Thus was it with the Frate in 
his Lenten farewell, although it found him at its close worn 
out with labor, harassed in mind, with his sad forebodings re- 
garding the future of his beloved Florentines intensified by a 
brief from the pope, Alexander VIJ., forbidding him to preach 
in public. 

Yielding to the mandate, he withdrew to the retirement of 
San Marco. This edict of the pope at once emboldened the 
Arrabbiati to such an extent that the past fearful disorders were 
renewed with greater violence than ever. They being beyond 
endurance, Savonarola was again permitted to resume his func- 
tions at the Duomo, and offered the cardinalate, which was at 
once refused. 

Only for a brief time was this favor granted, during which 
period he devoted himself to the relief of the sick and dying, 
a tetrible plague having broken. out in Florence after the siege 
of Pisa. At the same time he still exhorted them to penance 
and good works. Again the Mediceans asserted their power, 
gaining the pope to their side so far as to cause him, in May, 
1497, to issue sentence of excommunication against Savonarola. 
It was solemnly pronounced in the Duomo, That grand catkc- 
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dral, so long the witness of his glorious triumphs, now bore 
testimony to his’ shameful but unmerited disgrace. All inter- 
course with him was interdicted. Alone, undefended, and un- 
friended, Fra Girolamo was left to taste in all their bitterness 
the ingratitude and treachery of those people for whom he was 
about to lay down his life. 

San Marco was mobbed—the mad rabble ran riot through 
the city. The pope ordered their victim to be sent to Rome; 
but they hesitated, fearing he would be the ruin of the Holy 
City, though in their heart of hearts was the conviction that by 
his presence could they alone be assured of safety. Generally, 
if one person only urges a measure of reform, he is regarded 
as a fanatic; if. many, an enthusiast; if everybody, a hero. 
The fickle Florentines, swayed by public opinion, had in turn 
assigned to the Frate one or other of these réles. Now his 
sun was setting amidst darkest clouds. 

On March 18, 1498, the Dominican preached his last sermon 
in the Duomo; with masterly skill as an orator holding his 
people in breathless expectation, he urged upon them with 
added force and tenderness the one grand purpose of their lives 
—liberty of church and state, in which rulers and ruled should 
alike assist. Still all in vain. The rabble, led on by the base 
Compagnacci, again attacked San Marco, which barely escaped 
destruction by fire, while Savonarola, alone in his cell, wrestled 
with God in prayer for those seeking his life. Knowing that 
his end was near, he assembled his brethren for the last fare- 
well. A few moments of that intense silence, more eloquent 
than speech, was at length broken by the master: 

“My sons, in presence of God, and before the sacred Host, 
with my enemies at hand, I confide to you my doctrine, which 
came from Almighty God. He is here as my witness that 
what I have said is true. I little thought the whole city would 
so soon have turned against me; but His will be done. My 
last admonition to you is this: Let your arms be faith, patience, 
and prayer. I leave you with pain and anguish to pass into 
the hands of my enemies. I know not whether they will take 
my life; but of this I am certain, that dead I shall be able to 
do for you far more in heaven, than living I ever had power 
to do con earth. Be comforted; embrace the cross—by that 
you will find the haven of salvation.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the last word when the rude sol- 
diers rushed in, bound the Frate, and took him away as pri- 
soner. Passing on through the waiting crowd, jeers and curses 
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greeted him from all sides. Then followed mock trials, repeated 
at intervals for days, to which was added.torture by the rack 
and by fire, his limbs being stretched and bruised in every 
joint, while live coals. were applied to the; soles of his feet, 
until his worn and shattered body bore little. resemblance to its 
former self. The mind, too, shared even more deeply in this 
cruel treatment, delirium resulting at times,..Fhis gave his ene- 
mies, the judges, a chance to force from .their) victim a denial 
of his former teachings, as in-his terrible agony’ he exclaimed: 
“It is .true, what you would have me say: yes, yes, I am 
guilty! O God! thy stroke has reached. me—let them not tor- 
ture me again!” Yet when consciousness:;returned, and he 
was taunted for his retraction, in bitterest humiliation, laying 
his mouth in the dust, he again asserted the truth of his doc- 
trine, saying: “ The things that I have spoken I-had from God.” 

The last bitter drop in his chalice of deepest grief came 
when, thrown back in his lonely cell, with the vulgar taunts of 
the self-ignorant Florentines ringing in his ears, he was left in 
utter desolation to face ‘‘a sorrow which can only be known 
to a soul that has loved and sought the most perfect thing, 
and beholds itself fallen.” But the end. was near. A man of 
ordinary calibre might, perhaps, have steeled himself by rising 
above insult and ignominy. Not so-Savonarola. His nature, 
of the most delicate fibre, was too delicately strung not to 
quiver with intensest agony at every shock received—and what 
shocks were these! Nor was personal degradation the keenest 
dagger piercing his heart, but rather the conviction that his 
cause was lost—that cause, the aim and endeavor of his whole 
life. That it should be dragged in the dust and mire of the 
vilest rabble was past endurance. No wonder that his mind 
was at times utterly shattered ! 

Being allowed pen and paper, his last: few days were spent 
in writing, but not an accusation of his enemies, or a protest 
against their proceedings; neither was a word penned in self- 
vindication. The time had passed for all such emotions. 
He was beyond and above all tnat. Facing the eternity so 
near at hand, his habit of mind led rather to tender and lov- 
ing communion with his divine Lord, seeking complete recon- 
ciliation by perfect self-abasement. Even ‘the thought of mar- 
tyrdom, which he had often regarded as-the essential act in 
accomplishing his mission, does not seem to have recurred to 
him. Complete abandonment to the. divine. will alone occu- 
pied his thoughts. -Hence all the more should he be honored 
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as a martyr, since this perfect resignation when facing the 
most fearful odds can alone give the clear title to such an 
honor, 
“As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as the heart has woes.” 


The cell of Savonarola was in the tower of the Palazzo, the 
same in which Cosmo de’ Medici had been imprisoned. From 
this he was taken, on May tg, 1498, for his final trial before 
the two Papal’ conimissariés who, with the Florentine officials, 
were to sit in judgment. It was, like the previous ones, a 
farce and mockery, since he had been virtually doomed long 
before. It closed three days later, the death sentence being 
passed upon the Frate, with his two companions, Fra Domen- 
ico and Fra Silvestro, who accompanied him through affection, 
or, as others say, because implicated in the same charges as 
their master. No intercourse, however, was allowed between 
the three, who were fully resigned to their fate. 

Jacopo Niccolini, a religious father, attended Savonarola. 
At his request the condemned were allowed to pass the last 
night together. The Frate slept a little while, resting his head 
on one of his companions. In the morning, after confession to 
a Benedictine, the Frate gave Holy Communion to his com- 
panions. Then the summons came for the final act in the 
fearful tragedy so long impending. The three victims were 
conducted to the public square of Palazzo Vecchio, where a 
platform had been erected, over which three halters suspended 
told too plainly the fate awaiting them, to be consummated by 
the burning of their bodies. A heap of brushwood had already 
been prepared beneath the gibbet. In the crowd assembled 
could be recognized both friends and enemies of Girolamo, 
giving vent to their feelings even as he stood in the very sha- 
dow of death. 

The trio were first subjected to the humiliation of degrada- 
tion from their functions as priests and religious. This re- 
quired them to be deprived of their black mantle, white 
scapular and long robe, leaving them in the close-fitting tunic 
of mere seculars. Then the Florentine officials pronounced 
their sentence, as heretics and schismatics, to die as male- 
factors, their bodies to be consumed by fire, which indeed had 
been lighted before released by death. All was carried out to 
the letter, and in the spirit, too, which had actuated the chief 
actors in this terrible tragedy. 
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The grand Duomo of Florence still holds its historic place 
in Italy’s fairest city, and though the voice once so eloquent 
is hushed in eternal silence, yet pilgrims from all lands still 
hasten to the shrine made for ever sacred by the glorious 
memory: Of him whose presence alone hallows it for all time. 
The Convent of San Marco, too, has its devotees; with reverent 
tread they enter the narrow, Iow-arched cell once occupied by 
the famous Dominican friar. There is his portrait, the little 
Bible daily used, and from which he preached; his rosary, 
crucifix, and other objects of devotion. A bit of charred wood 
is also shown, snatched from his funeral pyre. His ashes could 
not be preserved, being thrown into the Arno; but by their dis- 
persion, typical of the great truths embodied in his life and 
teachings, they passed “into narrow seas, and thence into the 
broad ocean, and thus have become the emblem of his doctrine 
dispersed all over the world.” 

Every individual is in a certain sense a mosaic and more 
or less a composite of other men, varied by the influences, 
opportunities, and environments in which his lot is cast. 
Hence, in estimating the size and quality of such a man as 
Savonarola all these factors must be considered. Then, not as 
an American of the twentieth, or indeed of any other century, 
should the Prior of San Marco be measured, but as an 
Italian of the fifteenth. Yet withal, in any age, whether among 
aliens or countrymen, this monk was always and everywhere 
greatest among the great. In the life of this rare man history 
proves that true greatness is measured by adaptability to all 
exigencies, by a breadth of sympathy and a fecundity of re- 
sources unfailing in the most perilous crises. Gifts and talents 
of the highest order came to him by birthright, and yet so 
marked and exceptional that even from his youth he was 
noted “as a white blackbird among his fellows.” In his pres- 
ence one felt as if in contact with some grand dynamo of in- 
telligence and character. Enshrining by nature the dominant 
soul of an imperial ruler, he struggled ever with destiny against 
his better, higher nature; then with mighty resolution he 
wrenched himself loose from the bonds of the illusive age into 
which he had been thrown from his mother’s arms, convinced 
that he was destined by heaven to be the helper and deliverer 
of his people. 

But what is the judgment of mankind upon his success or 
failure? Ever varying and strangely conflicting it must and 
will ever be, until a clearer, fuller knowledge of medizval 
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history is revealed, since so much now veiled from sight is 
vitally essential to a correct estimate of this wonderful man. 
Then, and only then, can we know what influences made or 
marred both leaders and people; causing governments and 
systems to be cast up from the great heaving mass of humanity 
below. Then will the patient student and wise archeologist 
reconstruct.and rehabilitate the mere historic skeletons peopling 
the miscalled “ Dark Ages,” since “we know them now as the 
ages wherein the new and the old were blended into something 
that was neither new nor old, but partaking of what was best 
in both, gave us the highest civilization to which man had yet 
attained,” Surely it was not merely in court and camp, in 
palace and lordly mansion, that humanity’s mighty forces strug- 
gled with life’s strange problems; no, not there alone, but with 
the lowly, toiling masses in cot and hovel as well, where “they 
saw both the present and the past in a sort of gigantic 
mirage.” 

Only through this desired revelation shall we form our 
correct estimate of the Prior of San Marco, and no longer be 
left in doubt, as the saintly and venerable pontiff, Pius VII., 
when he said: 

“TI shall learn in the next world the mystery of that man. 
War waged around Savonarola in his life-time; it has never 
ceased since his death. Saint, schismatic, or heretic, ignorant 
vandal or Christian martyr, prophet or charlatan, champion of 
the Roman Church or apostle of emancipated Italy—which 
was Savonarola?” 

Let enlightened public sentiment answer this question by 
erecting during this intervening year the first monument to his 
memory on the fourth centenary of his death—May 23, 1498 
—thus declaring to the world his clear claim to the title, 
Monk, Martyr, and Patriot of the fifteenth century. 
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THE ‘fCUI BONO ?” OF INFIDELITY, | 
BY A. OAKEY HALL. 


= PART from the triumphant victories which Holy 
t Church achieves in its contests against the beliefs 
—or rather unbeliefs ‘and chronic doubts—of the 
agnostic, or the free-thinker, or infidel, by what- 
soever name they who deny the existence of 
God or immortality choose to call themselves; and even 
separate from theology, infidelity as a possible debatable 
question may be successfully combated by addressing to any 
Ingersollite the old Roman question, Cuz bono? which is 
colloquially surviving in the English language in the con- 
stant question regarding any proposition of every-day life, 
“What’s the good of it?” When Ingersoll shall have perilled 
a soul by endeavoring to win its possessor in mortal life to 
his peculiar views—or, as he prefers to phrase it, “ my doubts ” 
—iet that possessor ask the doughty colonel, who has lafely 
announced his adoption of assaults upon the church as his 
profession, vice jurisprudence resigned, two questions, Cui bono ? 
and also, “ After you may have undermined faith, what do you 
propose to put in its place?” 

Even, ex gratia argumenti, admitting that the churchman’s 
belief in God and immortality is a delusion, behold, Colonel 
Ingersoll, what a sweet and soothing faith it is, even if every 
man should consider himself solely in the capacity of a world- 
ling! Colonel Ingersoll is a 4ttérateur, and may be appropri- 
ately asked, “Suppose the Prophets and the Apostles to have 
been charlatans, where in the realm of letters can there be found 
profounder philosophy, sublimer poetry, or even wonder-tales 
more dramatic than those alleged charlatans have bequeathed 
in writing to generation after generation of the sons of men? 
Where even in profane fiction can be found, for instance, a 
sweeter heroine than the Madonna, or a tragic hero like her 
Son? Where in the world of delles-lettres will Colonel Ingersoll 
find more winning biography than appears in the published 
lives of the saints, and where, for another instance, a grander 
romance than is Cardinal Wiseman’s Fadiola?”’’ The sacrifices 
which the agnostic is compelled to make in matters of music 
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and art, as he passes his life here below, are of themselves 
painful. What to the agnostic, compared with the churchman, 
is the delight of listening to the strains of Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” or of Handel’s sublime composition attached to the 
words “I know that my Redeemer liveth”? To the agnostic 
such music is as the warble of the canary bird, without 
signification, and merely alluring to the sense of hearing, but 
to the churchman doubly delightful through his beliefs. What 
to the agnostic are the statues of the Apostles? Nothing more 
than those of Mars or Apollo; while to the churchman their 
sight inspires a delicious flood of heartfelt delight, historic and 
holy memories, and ineffable comfort. Cardinal Newman is 
known to have been an admirer of the fiction of Charles 
Dickens, as Colonel Ingersoll professes that he also is; but to 
the former must have come deeper pleasure in reading about 
the death of Paul Dombey’s mother or of little Nell than 
could possibly come to the latter, who believed that both of 
those characters were merely annihilated. 

All the beauties of that Nature which in his pagan moments 
Colonel Ingersoll mysteriously and darkly substitutes for a 
Creator of the universe are to the churchman doubly endeared 
because he says, with an English poet, when surveying ocean 
or mountain or landscape and the shining stars of night, “the 
hand that made us was divine.” Toward whatsoever point 
of the varied business of mortal existence any one may direct 
his attention, the believer in the doctrines of Holy Church will 
have greater—even selfish—delight than an agnostic. What to 
the latter is the sight of the cross at the apex of a cathedral 
spire, or what the spire itself, which to the faithful—in the words 
of Alexander Smith, an English poet—“ rears its head toward 
heaven as if to plead for sinful hamlets at its base”? Or what 
to him his meeting on a promenade of a Sister of Charity on 
her way to the bedside of some penitent sufferer? On every 
side Christian belief exalts sentiment and deepens emotions, 
while infidelity debases both. What can the latter realize of 
the “ Pleasures of Hope” or the delights of faith? Whence 
comes his aspiration toward duties? Therefore, on every side 
must be found a negative to the question Cuz dono ? as universally 
applied to agnosticism. Not only is there no good in it fer se, 
but it compels suicide, as it were, to a thousand joys of 
mortality. 

Colonel Ingersoll is an especial foe to prayer, and ridicules 
it; and yet it was authentically reported that at the burial 
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of his brother he stood beside the half-filled grave, began 
“OQ God! if there be a God,” and then offered a quasi-peti- 
tion. Therein he was obeying a natural impulse. Is not prayer 
a natural impulse? The babe of tenderest years, who has ap- 
parently learned to recognize father or mother—and long before 
it appreciates relationship—makes its earliest movement in‘'the 
stretching out of its tiny hands, asking thereby, in natural pan- 
tomime, to be taken. It is-a- petitioning’gesture born of its 
nature. If the child be of Catholic parents, and early learns 
about God the Father and the Mother of God the Son, that 
natural impulse for its earthly father or mother to take it to 
their arms and to their protection, becomes exalted into the 
desire to also stretch out its arms and make petition to its 
heavenly Father and Mother, and seek rest for the soul, When 
we are suddenly placed in pain or in mortal peril our first 
thought is for help; and in effect we instantly pray for it. 

In providing for religious prayer the church is, therefore, 
merely following the precedent of a natural impulse, but piously 
cultivating and improving that impulse. In trial and tribulation 
of an earthly character we at once appeal—or practically pray 
—to friends or relatives or superiors for succor and relief, com- 
bined with hope for it. Colonel Ingersoll, at his brother’s 
grave, simply and involuntarily responded to and obeyed a 
natural momentary hope and an instinctive impulse. He was 
in mental agony, and, forgetting his theories and prejudices, 
the hope and impulse conquered. Doubtless obedience to. the 
impulse cheered and comforted him in his grief. In the heart 
of the faithful member of Holy Church the natural impulse 
has become desire; so that before his prie-dieu, or at the 
church altar, he cheers his soul and finds his life blessed by his 
adoration and prayer. Of this cheer and blessing Colonel In- 
gersoll seeks to deprive mankind. Agnosticism is, therefore, 
not only an unserviceable restraint upon natural feeling, 
as upon educated soul desire, but it also fetters human satis- 
faction, 

Were prayer the mistaken delusion which Ingersoll declares 
it to be, the crassest agnostic cannot deny that it is to millions 
not only a delightful but a comforting delusion. Even in the 
iciest atmosphere which a mere wor!dling breathes he must ad- 
mit that if prayer comforts—delusion’ though ~ it’ might be—it 
should not be frowned upon, when it can impart delight and 
comfort to one who prays. 

Recur again to infancy for illustration, and we can recall 
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the look of many a child, or its words addressed to. its nurse, 
when it was in pain or in want of food; looks or words 
plainly interceding that attendant to further intercede with 
its father or mother, possibly in an adjoining apartment, to 
come to its relief. That also on the infant’s part is natural 
impulse aided by dawning reason. Nurse heeds the interces- 
sion and brings father or mother to the rescue. That child, 
when later received into church-fold, calls upon one of the saints 
to intercede with the Father God, or Mother Mary, or for the 
direct intercession of herself with the Divine Father or Son, 
much as when an infant the child looked upon its favorite 
nurse for an earthly intercession. 

The same child, oppressed in conscience or doubtful as to 
the propriety or policy of a wish, finds its comfort in confes- 
sion of fault and in assurance of forgiveness. Become an adult, 
it has learned what the sting of conscience is, and what a 
balm for the sting is confession and forgiveness; and it gladly 
embraces the confessional privileges of Holy Church applied to 
the sting. Yet agnosticism would destroy every such comfort 
and: satisfaction. Yet again, Cuz dono? Thus, turn whichever 
way we may towards the tenets of agnosticism—if it has any 
tenets at all—and test these in the crucible of Cuz bono? we 
shall find nothing but dross; for the true metal appertains to 
the disciple of the church. In every test applied to infidelity, 
as touched by the alchemy of Cuz dono? its poison to the joys 
of life is readily detected. Cuz dono? in the mortar wherein 
chemist Ingersoll compounds with pestiferous pestle his rheto- 
rical mixture, and therein leaves not one drachm of either 
Hope or Faith, or of even Charity, for the Christian, the un- 
pleasant and useless ingredients of his mortar are only to be 
measured by avoirdupois scruples. 

Ingersoll at his brother’s grave mused over a senseless clod, 
according to his own views. Now, in another part of the same 
cemetery, at the same time, there might have been a mother 
burying her child; kneeling beside the sod, how the hope of 
some day meeting that child in a blissful hereafter assuaged 
her grief as she fancied it already under the care of angels! 
Agnosticism would have destroyed that mother’s hope and faith. 
But again, Cu? bono ? 

Even the most unregenerate scoffer must see that the infi- 
del is a useless iconoclast. He pulls down and cannot build 
up. He scoffs and contrives a vacuum, which none of his in- 
genuities can fill. 
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When, therefore, Colonel Ingersoll shall again professionally 
appear in his ré/e of downpuller, will he, can he answer this 
plain question addressed to his disbeliefs and contentions—Cu? 
bono? In all that he has written or uttered he has never told 
what good or benefit to humanity a disbelief in God and Im- 
mortality can accomplish for the happiness of his fellow-beings. 
Cui bono ? would remain as an echo even when he should have 
asserted such good or benefit. 


€ PIPHANY. 


BY JESSIE WILLIS BRODHEAD, 


HREE wise men from the dis- 
tant East; 
What do they bring 
To celebrate the new-born feast 
Of Christ the King? 


“Gold”? Ah! wealth from the rising 
sun. 
God of the Day 
Yields his shimmering crown to One 
Whom all obey. 


“Frankincense”? The clouds of un- 
rest, ; 
Doubt, and despair 
Melt away on its perfumed crest 
All unaware. 


“Myrrh”? Bitter tears, like gems, fall free 
From blinded eyes, 

Wrung from the brow of Tyranny 
To deck the skies. 
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THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT AND SILVER. 


HE Governor-General and Council of India re- 
fuse to support bimetallism. The chief meas- 
ure suggested by the governments of France 
and the United States as the contribution of 
England to an international agreement on the 

currency was the opening of the Indian mints to the free coin- 
age of silver. Lord Salisbury referred the question to the 
governor-general and council, and they have advised against 
it. It is thought that the financial history of India since 1873 
shows that the interests of that country were affected by 
the virtual demonetization of silver among the leading na- 
tions. We express no opinion concerning the effect produced 
on the interests of America by the action of the German gov- 
ernment at that date, and the dissolution of the Latin Union 
in consequence. The question will come up again, and some- 
thing may be pointed out from the instance of India to help 
in its solution. We present one or two points of the recent 
financial history of the last-named country, but their appli- 
cation to American currency we leave to more competent 
hands. It may be that there are factors in this country which 
account for the low prices of commodities quite irrespective 
of the depreciation of silver. It may be true that commodities 
have not gone down in value pari passu with the fall in siiver, 
and that the inference that silver is not a measure of exchange 
has some probability. We think, no doubt, that this inference 
disregards an important point, that of the ratioto gold. Wethink 
that involved in this is the possibility of the depressed prices 
of commodities, even though in their fall the fall of silver has 
outstripped them. That is to say, if silver performed the func- 
tion of a measure in relation to commodities as long as 
it stood in a nearly fixed ratio to gold, that it ceased to 
exercise that function when it no longer stood in such a 
ratio. 

However, we do not embarrass ourselves with the factors 
which are said to enter into the question in the United States. 
It has been argued that the rise in the price of wheat affords 
a proof that the period of agricultural depression has passed, 
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and that America is entering on one of prosperity. If this be 
so, it might be inferred that there were causes concurring during 
the period just passing away that explain the low prices with- 
out looking for them in the fall of silver. This would strengthen 
the position of those who have contended all along that any one 
who eliminates such factors is rejecting the most important 
materials for an opinion on the economic condition of the 
country. We do not know; we might even suggest that the 
rise in the price of wheat is due to the failure of the wheat 
crop of other countries, but that would not be a permanent 
factor. 

To return to the question as affecting India, it occurs to us 
that in the reply of the governor-general and council, on which 
Lord Salisbury has based his decision, two circumstances must 
be taken into account. They react on each other, but not to 
the degree that prevents them from being separately con- 
sidered. 1. The reply does not emanate from a responsible and 
independent government; that is, it may be the echo of the 
judgment of the British government. 2. It wears the aspect 
of an argumentative opinion in a sense not demanded by in- 
ternational courtesy. In other words, it is an argument as to 
the validity of which its authors seem in doubt. We are en- 
titled to look at the reasoning rather than the conclusion. We 
are entitled to treat. it as the defence of a policy, and not the 
instructed judgment of experts possessing peculiar sources of 
information. We therefore may apply to it the rule to be 
adopted in the case of an experiment, and an experiment, too, 
tested by results. It is an experiment in finance recently ini. 
tiated; its results are said to be disastrous. 

Now, the governor-general and council in their paper go 
somewhat upon the lines that the policy is an experiment, but 
one that has not had a fair trial; but with curious confusion, 
while asking for the consideration due to an experiment, they 
demand the verdict on a successful policy of long standing. 
They say that “the first result of the suggested measures, if 
they were to succeed even temporarily in their object, would be 
intense disturbance of Indian trade and industry.” It is not 
disputed, then, that a measure of success would follow the adop- 
tion of the proposals. If so, we should like to know what ex- 
actly is the character of the disturbance of trade and industry 
to be feared. We can think of no disturbance except such as 
would follow a payment in silver to English and Scotch ex- 
porters for goods intended to be sold at gold prices. But if 
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the Indian government think this would be a payment in de- 
preciated silver they are mistaken, for it would be a payment 
in silver and gold—as we calculate, four parts silver, three parts 
gold. If we take the rise in the rupee anticipated by the gov- 
ernor-general and council from the adoption of the measure 
—namely, a rise to Is. 11d.—this would be the quality of the 
payment, on the assumption that England herself adhered to 
the gold standard. At least this seems to be theoretically the 
correct view; for we think that an appreciation of silver in 
these conditions does not by any means infer a depreciation of 
gold. 

We are fortunate in possessing in the recent history of 
Indian currency a distinct and leading element which will en- 
able us to discard factors which, in other countries, are pointed 
out as concurrent causes in disturbing the equilibrium between 
gold and silver as measures of value. Before we advance one 
step in this direction, it is well we should state that, although 
gold monometallists treat silver in their discussions as a mere 
commodity, they recognize it as a medium of exchange in their 
transactions. It is not a mere commodity; there is still a con- 
siderable difference between the face value of the silver coin 
and the bullion price. In India, low as it has gone, the bul- 
lion price is to the coined value as 24 is to 404%. As a conse- 
quence of this we may justly infer that, much as silver has 
depreciated, and though the leading nations do not use it as 
legal tender, it is a part of the legal tender, a part of the 
standard of value for the entire world. The Bank of England 
is empowered to keep a fifth of its reserve in silver, and this 
can only be at the face value of the silver coinage, whatever 
that may be at the time. In connection with this provision we 
suggest the true principle of nomenclature, that the metals in 
which exchanges are measured are immaterial, so far as their 
names go. That is, no one need care what the standard may 
be called—let it be gold or silver, or both. A standard is what 
is wanted, and not a gold token or » silver one. If sucha 
measure cannot be obtained from a :..gle metal and can be 
from two, the two ought to constitute the standard. There 
are not two standards erected by this, no more than there 
would be two different measures in a pint goblet of silver and 
a pint one of pewter. We do not yet say the two metals are 
necessary to constitute the standard. If gold be stable, if it 
has practically remained a constant measure of value since 
1873, there is no need to supplement it by silver. If it has 
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not remained constant, it is no longer a fair measure. Looked 
at this way, we think bimetallism, as it is called, may not be 
the unprincipled proposal of debtors desirous of escaping pay- 
ment of their debts. 

In England a great deal of confusion of thought was im- 
ported into the discussion of proposals to make silver a legal 
tender equally with gold, at a ratio of 15% to I, or to make it 
legal tender to an amount to be ascertained. We think it 
possible that the sounder principle would be that of unrestricted 
legal tender, but something may be said in favor of the other 
as acompromise. In any case, the public were confused by the 
jarring of both sides and by an old-fashioned prejudice which 
worked strongly against the advocates of silver. These were 
regarded as ‘theorists,’ while the banking men, who main- 
tained gold, were looked upon as “ practical men.” The former 
were mostly economists of reputation, professors in the univer- 
sities who had at their fingers’ ends all the learning which 
threw light on the subject of wealth national and commercial ; 
but the bankers and business men had been handling money 
all their lives, and must know all about it. Moreover, they had 
solid interests involved in the financial system of the country, 
and if “ bimetallism’’ were the best system it would have been 
their interest to employ it. Add to this, the professors used 
highly technical language and argued at interminable length. 
The short, sharp, confident views of the moneyed men were 
catching by contrast. ‘Robbery,’ “national bankruptcy,” 
“making a present of £500,000,000 to the rest of the world, 
which owed England 41,000,000,000,” were appeals that sounded 
convincingly to nine men out of ten. These catch-words meant 
nothing, but they smote the ear as if they meant the ruin 
of British commerce and the disbandment of her industrial 
armies. 

Still the question may have been rightly handled by the 
“theorists,” as possibly may be shown from the instance of 
India, to which we shall refer a little in detail by and by. 
Meanwhile it is worth considering that there has been a re- 
markable depression in agricultural industries both in this 
country and England; and that this has been referred by the 
advocates of silver to the demonetization of that metal. If the 
depression of such interests were confined to England, it might 
be reasonably maintained that American competition explained 
the whole; but when we find that manufacturing industries have 
enormously increased in this country within the last decade, 
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and with that an unprecedented increase of population, while 
the farmers in the West are mortgaged to the hilt, the solution 
is not to be found there. 

This last consideration offers two aspects of a serious 
character: first, the farmers borrowed money in order to carry 
on their operations; second, the capital sum to be paid on 
redemption of the land is larger than that borrowed, while the 
rate of interest was steadily increasing. We suggest an illustra- 
tion of the effect of the appreciation of gold, say during the last 
twenty years; on a mortgage executed in 1877. The borrower 
obtained $10,000; he has to pay, when he redeems, $15,000. 
He borrowed it at 5 per cent., he has been paying an increased 
interest during the time, and the last gale is at the rate of 7%. 
The fault is not his. If he had entered into a covenant to 
pay such a bonus on redemption, together with an increasing 
interest while the debt was outstanding; and if it could be at 
all shown that the mortgagee had taken advantage of his 
necessity to force such a condition upon him, he would be 
relieved in a court of equity. The decree by such a court 
would be that the land stand security for the $10,c0o alone at 
the court rate of interest, which in England is only 4 per cent. 
It is not altogether a too fanciful notion to point out that 
there must be something vicious in a standard of value the 
effects of which are identical with those that would make a 
contract fraudulent and void in a court of equity. 

Bearing this in mind, we ask attention to the fact that the 
closing of the mints in India immediately reduced the rupee 
from 1s. 8d. to 1s. 4d. The influence of the Sherman Act on 
India was to raise the rupee from below Is. 4d., to which it had 
fallen since 1873, to Is. 8d. Its exchange value, we understand, 
is at present Is. 2%d. The governor-general and council, in 
their reply, say that if the ratio of 15% to 1 were adopted, 
the rupee would be raised to Is. 11d., and the effect of that 
would be to kill the infant export trade for a time “at least, 
unless the public were convinced that the arrangement would be 
permanent and have the effect intended.” This reasoning is 
curious. The closing of the mints took place in 1893, with the 
effect of reducing the rupee one-fifth in value; it is now reduced 
more than one-fourth in value. Was this result foreseen? It is 
hardly conceivable, because it meant a loss to the Indian rev- 
enue that can hardly be estimated. It may range from at least 
£16,009,090 a year to £20,009,000 a year. Then why require 
that the effects of a reversal of the policy should be made cer- 
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tain beforehand to the public before trying the old policy again ? 
The Indian public—it is they who must be considered, not the 
people of England—believe that a reversal of the policy—in other 
words, a return to the old policy—will save from £16,000,000 
to £20,000,000 a year, that individual wealth will increase one- 
fourth, while the governor-general and council think it will in- 
crease one-third. The present policy is an experiment, and it is 
believed a disastrous one; if so, there can be no objection to 
an experiment in the form of its reversal. This seems logically 
sound, but, in addition, both parties believe that this course 
would produce an immediate advantage; they only differ as to 
its duration. They only differ, if they really do differ—if they 
honestly differ—in the possibility that the benefit might not be 
permanent. The balance of probability is in favor of the view 
entertained by the people of India, and that is as much as can 
be required to justify any policy. The people of India have 
every reason to think their view is the right one. The ‘de- 
preciation of silver, which began in 1873, gradually affected 
Indian revenue. The government found it impossible to make 
ends meet without fresh taxation, loans, the diversion of funds 
from their proper channels, by violation of engagements amount- 
ing to fraud with tributary princes, by every expedient through 
which a desperate and irresponsible authority raises resources 
from its subjects. In this year the new Indian loan, offering a 
higher rate of interest than the loan of the preceding year, 
was slowly taken up below par in London, whereas the loan of 
the preceding year was snapped up above par. It would seem, 
if gold monometallism is a safe standard, that the experiences 
of the Indian government are strangely unfortunate ; the people 
are impoverished by the loss of half their savings,* burdened 
by taxation for which there would be no need under a sound 
currency, and the government seems to have reached the first 
step on the downward road to a credit as respectable as that 
of the Sultan, or of the Khedive before England became trustee 
for the creditors of the latter. 

We have some difficulty in examining the passage which states 
that trade and industry would be destroyed and the young ex- 
port trade extinguished if the rupee were to rise to 1s. 11d. The 
only way we conceive that it could be argued that a rupee at 
Is. 24d. would favor native industries, while a rupee at Is. 
11d. would kill them, is that the low price would act as a 


* This is the calculation by Indians themselves, based on the closing of the mints. A 
number of circumstances enter into the calculation, all of which flow from that policy. 
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protection. It is conceivable that this could happen under cer- 
tain conditions, but not one of them is present in India. If 
there were a desire to encourage such industries on a scale com- 
mensurate with the vastness of the population, the restoration of 
the £16,000,000 to £ 20,000,000 a year now lost by the deprecia- 
tion of silver would be incomparably more certain to accomplish 
it than a policy which makes the people too poor to import, too 
poor to export, unless English capital comes in to*employ labor 
at a rate that is not wages but the iron servitude of necessity. 
Finally, the argument is of no value even from the point of view 
of the council, because the industries of India, apart from agri- 
culture, are barely perceptible. 

To take the Indian view more decidedly than we have done 
yet, we beg to point out that the depreciation in silver which 
had been going on since the suspension of the Latin Union 
was arrested by the Sherman Act in 1890. The exchange value 
of the rupee, as we have already mentioned, rose from Is. 4d. 
to 1s. 8d. What secret history underlies the resolve to close 
the mints it is impossible to say; but for government expen- 
diture in India itself there was in the three years that followed 
the Sherman Act a considerable saving. We are informed, on 
Indian authority, that the acuteness of the famine was increased 
and its area extended by one effect of the demonetization, 
namely, that savings were reduced one-half in value. People 
who would have escaped that visitation were carried into it 
through a policy whose effect was to confiscate their little for- 
tunes. It isa sad thing to tell, but when it became necessary 
to change their articles of silver into coin in order to purchase 
food, they, for the first time, learned with despair that half the 
value of their hoards was gone. 

We therefore think, upon the whole, that the reasoning of 
the governor-general and council cannot be deemed valid. If 
a ratio of 15% to 1 between silver and gold had been main- 
tained for a long period, from 1687 up to 1873, by the opera- 
tion of economic laws not unduly fettered by legislation, it is 
probable that a return to the conditions ante quo 1873 would 
restore the equilibrium. It is not material that England had 
previously maintained a gold standard, because the main emnect 
of bimetallism, as we understand it, was produced when all the 
other leading nations allowed silver as a legal tender. The 
effect, as we have pointed out, was the virtual establishment of 
a standard formed of the two metals at a practically settled 
ratio. The ratio was fixed ina manner not altogether different 
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from the way the relative prices of beef and mutton are fixed. 
If one becomes too dear the demand for the other increases, 
and consequently their prices cannot go farther apart than 
supply and demand regulate them. But the demonetization of 
silver by Germany, and the consequent dissolution of the Latin 
Union, caused the world to use gold practically as the standard 
of exchange. This would probably give a factitious value to it, 
keep sending it up indefinitely, so that it no longer possessed 
that stability which is the essential quality of a standard. The 
effect of this may be fairly illustrated by an analogy and an 
effect. Gold may be compared to a standard measure which 
twenty years ago would contain three gallons, but which 
time has so truncated that it now only contains two, or its 
effect may be seen in the difference of the value of the same 
land circumstanced as to situation, soil, and facilities precisely 
in 1897 as in 1877, but requiring three acres in 1897 to 
produce in gold prices what two acres afforded in 1877. This 
probability, that a factitious value was given to gold by the 
events of 1873, seems proved by what we have stated to be the 
result of demonetization in India; and so we leave to our 
readers the task of applying our argument to the circumstances 
of America. 
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Rew YEAR PRAYER. 


BY F. W. GREY. 


THOU, in the past, hast helped us, and defended : 
Be with us in the year this day begun ; 

Thou knowest all that we have said and done, 
Thou knowest what shall be: in love hast tended, 
Guarded and guided in the past; befriended, 
Blessed us, unworthy; still, from sun to sun, 
Watched over us, Thy brethren; there is none 
Faithful and true as Thou. A year is ended, 


With all its sins and sorrows: lo! to-day 
Another year begins; Thou only knowest 

What it shall bring to us; we can but pray 

To Thee, who every needful grace bestowest, 
That, as we strive to walk the way Thou showest, 
Thou wilt be, ever more, our Strength, our Stay. 
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TWENTY YEARS’ GROWTH OF THE COLORED 
PEOPLE IN BALTIMORE, MD. 


VERY REV. JOHN R. SLATTERY, 
St. Joseph's Seminary, Baltimore, Ma. 


2% N preparation for the November elections, the city 
authorities had a police census taken. One re- 
sult of their labors is striking, in that it shows 
the very large number of colored people—in 
round numbers 100,c0o—in the Monumental City. 

In other words, one-fifth of the inhabitants of Baltimore are 
negroes. To point out some results and to jot down various 
outcomes of this wonderful growth of the children of Ham is 
the object of the writer, who has finished twenty years of labor 
in behalf of the blacks. The census of 1870 put the negroes 
in Baltimore at 39,558. In 1880 they had risen to 53,716. 

By taking an average, it should seem that in 1877, twenty 
years ago, the negroes numbered about 49,5co. As now they 
touch the 100,000 mark, they have, therefore, more than: doubled. 
How is this increase explained? It came from many causes; 
partly from natural growth, partly from migrations out of lower 
Maryland. Virginia, also, and North Carolina helped to swell 
the figures. As to natural results, we know one family where, 
in four generations, from the great-grand-parents to the great- 
grand-children, the offspring were seventy-seven; of whom all 
of the second and third generations, except two, attained ma- 
jority and married. In another family, by the time she was 
thirty-six years old, the mother had given birth to twenty-five 
children. Phthisis, typhoid, and pneumonia work sad havoc 
among the urban negroes because of imperfect sanitation in 
poor dwellings and unhealthy alleys. But time and the greed 
of the real-estate agents are correcting these evils. While 
negroes are more prostrated when diseases come upon them, 
yet they recover more rapidly than the whites when health 
has been impaired by cuts, wounds, breaks, and the like. 


STEADY MIGRATION OF THE NEGROES. 


Both to Washington and to Baltimore there has been, since 
the war, a steady flow of colored people; to the capital above 
all, for Washington is their Mecca. To-day, both cities are 
willing to see that the negrges are numerous within their limits. 
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An ostrich-like policy has been followed for years, but the 
omnipresent negro, “avec son rire éternel,” confronts the wise- 
acres of the nation, and the offspring of the Maryland line, at 
every turn. 

A distinguished prelate of the Catholic Church once told, 
in our hearing, of a banquet in Washington, at which were 
seated men high in public life, cabinet officers, senators, con- 
gressmen, and others. The chat turned on the growth of the 
negroes in the capital. It was admitted on all sides that it 
was too serious a matter to be overlooked and henceforth a 
question deserving thoughtful study. ; 

In spite of the exodus from beyond the Potomac, which is 
ever going on, there is not only no decrease of the black popu- 
lation of the South, but rather a striking increase, as any one 
may verify from the census. Again, out of Baltimore pours a 
constant stream of negroes northward and westward. In our 
travels we have met Catholic negroes from Baltimore in 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, and other 
places. In fact, take away the Maryland Catholics and their 
offspring from the churches east of the Alleghanies, whether 
devoted specially to the colored people or the ordinary parish 
church in which they worship God with their white neighbors, 
and there would be left few Catholic negroes indeed. 


RESULTS OF THE GROWTH OF THE NEGROES. 


Now, the first result is expansion. The colored people are 
rapidly spreading over Baltimore. Wherever we turn we meet 
them dwelling on new streets. Especially is this the fact in 
the north-west section. Without much effort we might name 
fully thirty streets where their presence, save as servants, was 
unknown ten years ago. One ward, the Eleventh, called the 
Shoe-string ward because of the peculiar shape which the poli- 
ticians gave it, has a majority of colored people, so that in 
the Baltimore City Council there is nearly always a colored 
member. For natural site, the north-west section is in every 
way desirable} hence it seems strange that it should be so 
largely taken hold of by colored people. Small blame to them, 
however, for moving out of the alleys in the heart of the town 
and getting on good streets, pleasant to the eye, especially when 
the rent is about the same. Yet as fast as one set vacate the 
alleys, another, and usually a lower, drift into them. Under 
our eyes there is the strangeness of our colored citizens reach- 
ing outward into new places and at the same time holding on 
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to their old haunts. Save where an occasional factory or large 

warehouse has intruded itself, the colored people occupy the 

same streets they lived in twenty years ago; nay, one might 

name fifty other streets into which this unobtrusive race has 

quietly pushed its way. We cannot remember that a single 

street, once in their possession, was ever abandoned by them. 
SENSITIVENESS OF THE WHITES. 

Not so the whites. Whenever a negro moves into a street 
the whites flutter away. They simply vanish. As the blacks 
vacate no streets, the whites verge more and more toward the 
suburbs. The outcome is, that to-day Baltimore is a city of 
valuable suburbs and ever-cheapening city homes. 

The way that property values have gone down in the heart of 
the city is beyond belief. As the white race fear the negroes, 
so do the Gentiles the Jews. One of the most ornate places 
in Baltimore is Eutaw Square. Of boulevard width, with park 
in the centre, richly beautified by countless flowers and many 
a fountain, it seemed destined to be the home of the “ upper 
ten.”» Some years ago a son of Abraham bought a house on 
it, and lo! the Gentiles began to disappear. Jacob and Rebecca 
took their place. To-day, that charming spot is called, in the 
town’s chitchat, “ Jewtaw’”’ Square. Again, in the eastern sec- 
tion, known as “ Old Town,” Russian Jews now monopolize the 
buildings out of which the Irish and their offspring fled. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Just as patent as the growth of the population are the in- 
crease and development of the schools. The public-school sys- 
tem for the negroes is a post-bellum institution. From 1829, 
when they were founded, till after the war, the Oblate Sisters 
of Providence, a community of colored women, taught the 
three “R’s”’ to the most of their race, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant enjoying that knowledge. At present the middle-aged 
people of the colored race in Baltimore owe whatever educa- 
tion they have to the religious women of their own race. 
There are exceptions, however, the chief being the private 
schools. Nowadays they have almost gone. But twenty years 
ago they were still many. Five or six to twenty-five or thirty 
pupils would fill the roster. Almost the last, as well as the 
best liked by the negroes, was a school kept by three sisters 
named Berry, who dropped off one by one, the school still 
holding on, till the last, known to every one of her race as 
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“Cousin Lizzie,” died some years ago. She was a very holy 
soul, and for a generation had been prefect of the women’s 
sodality of St. Francis Xavier’s. For six years the writer was 
its director. On taking charge he found that Vespers and 
Compline of the Little Office were recited at the meetings; 
when, not without a little pride of voice and air, they would 
intone the antiphon “I am black but beautiful.” Thinking 
the beads were better suited, the director had them recited in 
place of the office. Fearing to offend the old prefect, he had 
her always lead, while he joined in the response. This privi- 
lege was never forgotten, so that when “Cousin Lizzie” came to 
die she sent for him and asked him to accept the only treasure 
she had, a pair of fine old silver candelabra. This, of course, 
he gratefully did. 

The public schools, however, have ended the private. Great 
strides have been made with them, although as yet they are 
far too few to receive the colored children of school. age. 
Their growth has been slow but steady. Among the first 
changes was the handing over of some white schools to the 
negroes. Old family residences on old-time fashionable streets 
were hired by the authorities and used for colored schools, 
often to the great relief of their distressed owners. A next 
step was the high school, spick and span new from cellar to attic, 
on East Saratoga Street, within a stone’s-throw of the fashion- 
able Charles Street. More new schools were put up for the 
colored children. Nor was this all. Colored teachers were 
then brought into the city schools as teachers. Finally a de- 
partment was added to the manual training school for colored 
boys. At present for the black school population of Baltimore 
are the high school, manual training school, and upwards of 
twenty grammar and primary schools. To these must be added 
the Catholic schools, in which there are about a thousand chil- 
dren. The number of schools might be doubled and no fear 
of over-crowding remain; the supply is far too little for the 
demand. 


AN EVIL GROWTH. 


While all this is very encouraging, there is, however, one 
very harmful growth: the number, ever increasing, of liquor- 
stores in the colored sections of the city. In 1894 the United 
States Department of Labor issued a bulletin on “ The Slums 
of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia.” It shows 
that there are more liquor-stores, pro rata, in the slums of Bal- 
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timore than in any one of the other cities. Baltimore has more, 
pro rata, than New York or Chicago. The poorer parts of 
Baltimore are where so many colored people live, hence they 
become a prey to the saloon. Especially is this true of the 
Eleventh ward, known as the Black ward. Turn where you will, 
the saloon is ever before you. On the principal streets, on 
the cross streets, in the first floor of residences where the trou- 
ble to turn the dwelling into a store is not taken. Now, these 
saloons in the Eleventh ward are supported by the negro. Fur- 
thermore, twenty years ago there was hardly a negro keeping 
a saloon; but nowadays they are in the business, rivalling the 
white dealers in ruining their own race. 


NEEDS OF THE NEGRO. 


From all, or nearly all, trades the colored man is shut out. 
No negro apprentice will be found at bricklaying, carpentry, 
painting, tinning, smithing, etc. On this head the position of 
the Knights of Labor and the Federation of Labor is simply 
unintelligible. If organized labor say but the word, colored 
youth will get trades. The boycott goes further—it extends to 
factories, save the places for canning fruits and vegetables. Fur- 
ther still, the boycott shuts out all colored youth of both sexes 
from shop and store employment, save to run errands. Let 
the offspring of the most undesirable race of Europe appear in 
the streets of Baltimore, they may work at their trades and 
have their children master them; but when it is a question of 
the colored man, “ No Admittance” is written over every trade 
shop. In the history of this world the negro has proved a 
never-dying Nemesis. In Time’s whirligig it may be his turn 
to write over these same shops “ IcHabod”—their glory is 
gone. 

Factories are now being thrown open to colored women in 
the South; v.g., at Charleston, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. The 
day cannot be far distant when they will enter the factories of 
Baltimore. Competition sooner or later will prove the “open 
sesame.” Indeed, it seems suicide to leave one hundred thou- 
sand so helpless for a livelihood as are the colored people of 
Baltimore. No city can afford to ostracize one-fifth of its 
inhabitants. One hundred thousand people out of five hundred 
thousand cannot be a cipher, cannot be ignored, cannot 
always be forgotten. In time trades, factory-work, and shop- 
selling will fall to colored workmen and women. More 
avenues of employment are now a crying need, if the youth of 
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the colored race are to be made thrifty and fond of work. 
The fact that the professions are open to them helps but little. 
Professional people are the few. Clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
teachers are always in small numbers when compared to the 
bulk. Their presence widens not the ways of employment for 
the masses of their race. 

NEED OF LEADERS. 

Higher than all their other needs is that of leaders. The 
colored people are in need of great men of their own flesh 
and blood to point out the way for them. Plenty of leaders, 
such as they are, are to be seen; but a really great man, like 
Toussaint L’Ouverture or Frederick Douglass, is sadly called 
for. What Parnell did for the Irish, some black Parnell must 
do for the colored. The chief work of a leader should be to 
unite his people. Jealousies, bickerings, party feelings, the 
common entail of down-trodden peoples, hurt very much the 
advance of the negro. 


GROWTH OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN BALTIMORE. 


Let us now take up the growth of the Catholic Church. 
In 1877 St. Francis Xavier’s was the one Catholic church for 
the colored people in Baltimore. The building itself is histori- 
cal. When inthe hands of the Protestants it was the scene of 
many conventions and a favorite of lecturers. The Convention 
which intended to carry Maryland into the Confederacy was 
held within its walls. It was then a Unitarian church. General 
Benjamin F. Butler surrounded the church with his troops and 
carried off the assembly as prisoners to Fort McHenry. Dur- 
ing the war it was used as a hospital, where many of the 
wounded from Gettysburg, even, were attended. After the war 
Father Michael O’Connor, S.J., once Bishop of Pittsburg, 
bought it for a colored church. In December, 1871, it passed 
into the hands of the Fathers of St. Joseph’s Society. It is 
the Mother Church of colored Catholics. In 1877 there were 
churches for the colored people in Charleston, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Washington; but all younger than St. Francis. A little 
more than five years afterwards, January, 1883, St. Monica’s 
was dedicated and opened for the colored people of South 
Baltimore. Again, after the lapse of another five years and 
some months, viz., in September, 1888, St. Peter Claver’s was 
opened in North-west Baltimore for the negroes living in that 
section. All of these churches were formerly Protestant and 
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for the whites. Their purchase and dedication served a double 
purpose—lessening the number of meeting-houses and increas- 
ing the facilities for those Catholics who knew that, because of 
color, they were looked upon as out of place in the other churches 
of their faith. Notwithstanding this drain upon it, St. Francis 
still holds its own, as will be seen from the subjoined figures, 
taken from the official registers of the church. They are for the 
past twenty years (November, 1877-November, 1897), and give 
only colored people: 


Baptisms, ( - 4,634 
Converts, . . 870 
First Communions, 1,200 Register for 1880. 
Confirmations, - 1,425 
Marriages, . ‘ 621 
Mixed marriages, . 302 


In the baptisms are not included 650 negro children bap- 
tized in St. Elizabeth’s Home for colored waifs and strays. 
Nor in the above lists are presented the registers of the other 
churches, St. Monica’s and St. Peter Claver’s. Again, the 
negroes over whom the stole is worn in the parochial churches, 
a goodly number of late years, are also excluded. The congre- 
gation has varied from 5,000 to 4,000. 

In 1877 there was but one school in the city, not including 
the academy of the Colored Sisters of Providence. Its sessions 
were held in the basement of the church, while its teachers 
were laics. In 1881 the Franciscan Sisters from Mill Hill, Lon- 
don, England, took charge of the school, which thereafter was 
held on Courtland Street in the building now in use. For- 
merly this was the boys’ school of the cathedral, but was sold 
by the Christian Brothers to the Congregation of St. Francis 
Xavier's. At St. Monica’s, South Baltimore, a school, held in 
the basement of the church, has flourished from its opening, 
1883. The Sisters of St. Francis, Glen Riddle, teach the chil- 
dren of St. Peter Claver’s school. In September last two gra- 
duates of the school passed the examination and were received 
into the high school. Beside these, St. Elizabeth’s Home for 
Waifs has grown up. It began in an alley about twenty years 
ago. Three years later a fine dwelling on a prominent street 
was secured for it. Some nine years ago the grown-up girls 
were brought to another place in the northern section of the 
city. In 1895 a large building was erected on the site of the 
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old home, St. Paul Street. During seventeen years these 
English Franciscans have labored in Baltimore, where they 
teach the girls’ school of St. Francis Xavier’s, have charge of 
St. Elizabeth’s Home, the industrial school of our Lady and 
St. Francis, and, finally, have opened a novitiate for the 
training of their subjects, instead of sending them across the 
ocean. 

In 1892 the Sisters of the Good Shepherd opened, in the 
suburbs, a shelter for incorrigible colored girls. This year they 
have built a large wing, so as to accommodate the ever-growing 
number of committals. 

Again, the Oblates of Providence, a community of colored 
women dating from 1829, had but one house in 1877, and that 
heavily in debt. To-day they are about free of debt, and have 
an academy and school of St. Cyprian in Washington, D. C.; 
two institutions in St. Louis, and an orphanage and schools 
in Leavenworth, Kan. Next come St. Joseph’s Seminary and 
Epiphany College, in both of which are one hundred aspirants 
for the Apostolate among the negroes. Lastly, St. Francis 
Xavier’s has one of its sons in the priesthood. The Rev. 
C. R. Uncles, a colored man, was baptized, made his First 
Communion, was confirmed, and sung his first Mass in St. 
Francis Xavier’s Church. 

FINANCIAL STATUS. 

In 1875 the old church was rebuilt and badly hampered 
with debt. At that time a collection was taken up in Phila- 
delphia to help out. This is the only time, since 1871, that St. 
Francis Xavier’s got help from outside. The colored people 
do their best to keep up the church. Pew-rents, ten and fifteen 
dollars a year, or two-fifty and three-seventy-five a quarter; 
plate collections, annual fairs, with three or four concerts, work 
together for the church’s maintenance. Perquisites are not, as 
yet, well understood. For baptisms, the average return is 
about thirteen cents a child; while for marriage, the writer has 
received an empty envelope. On one occasion, the four at the 
rail, bride and groom, bridesmaid and best man, made a collec- 
tion and passed over to “his reverence’ ninety-four cents. 
The support of the clergy is secured, because they ask no 
salaries and throw their stipends and perquisites into a com- 
mon fund. 

At present, St. Francis Xavier's congregation own the church 
(Calvert and Pleasant Streets), the rectory (401 Courtland Street), 
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the Lyceum, 345 Courtland Street (a defunct young men’s club), 
and the school-house (412 Courtland Street), On the church, 
school-house, and Lyceum there is no debt; on the rectory is 
a mortgage of four thousand dollars. 

But a peculiar Baltimore nuisance affects three of these 
places, viz.: the ground-rent, that open sore of the Monu- 
mental City. 


On the church is a ground-rent of $270.00 
« * SGERGOl 96.00 
« “lyceum 39.25 

Interest on mortgage, : ‘ ‘ 200.00 


Annual entailed outlay, ; ; $605.25 


To the poor congregation the Negro and Indian Fund, up 
to 1897, allotted three hundred dollars—little more than is 
needed for the ground-rent of the church, not one-half of the 
entailed yearly expenses. For thirty-odd years the poor 
colored Catholics from their scanty earnings have. stood to their 
church loyally and, we may add, proudly. This year, however, 
four hundred and twenty-five dollars were assigned to it from 
the Negro and Indian Fund. 

To them the church is everything; their social centre, the 
gathering place for their friends, the one spot where, fully as 
much if not more than in their dwellings, they feel at home. 
Hence the United States postal authorities of Baltimore send 
all curiously directed letters to St. Francis Xavier’s rectory, 
and it is no uncommon event to call out from the altar the 
number of letters awaiting owners. The general sunshiny 
temperament of the negro race make church cares very light 
for the clergy. While regarded as an emotional people, it is 
dificult to arouse them to enthusiasm; more difficult to win 
their confidence. Good and pious as he may be, the priest is 
a white man, who, if he wishes to carry his negroes with him, 
must first show his love and his sympathy for them. 
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THE HARDSHIPS OF CATHOLIC EXILES IN 
SIBERIA. 


BY A. M. CLARKE. 


HE condition of the unfortunate Polish exiles in 

Siberia would awaken more genuine commisera- 

tion were it more widely known to how great 

an extent they are deprived of the consolations 

of religion, and under what difficulties the pas- 

tors labor who minister to the scattered members of Christ's 

flock in that inhospitable region. Some gleanings from the let- 

ters of a missionary priest, whose work lies amongst those 

exiles, may not be without interest for the reader. They will, 

at any rate, afford him an insight into the status of Catholics 

under the rule of the czar, and serve to enlist his sympathies 

on behalf of both priests and people, who suffer for their stead- 
fast allegiance to the see of Peter. 

The Abbé Gromadski, provost of Tomsk, is a holy and 
zealous priest, who has no other object in life than the dili- 
gent discharge of his pastoral duties, the furtherance of the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the souls committed to his 
charge. His parish is of vast extent, large enough to form a 
kingdom in itself. In the exercise of his sacerdotal functions 
he habitually makes journeys in which enormous distances are 
covered and dangers incurred such as would appall any but a 
veteran traveller. But, however late the hour, however incle- 
ment the weather, every summons finds him ready to sally forth 
on an errand of mercy, to carry spiritual succor wherever it is 
needed and solicited. Numerous indeed are the blessings in- 
voked upon his head by the souls whom he reconciles with 
their Maker, whom he relieves from the burden of sin, the 
weight of temporal anxiety, before bidding them go forth from 
this life of sorrow. Great also is the reward awaiting him in 
heaven when his self-denying labors shall be ended. 

One of the chief obstacles he has to contend against is the 
absence, in the distant towns and outlying villages whither his 
parochial visitations bring him at stated intervals, of any place 
where the Catholics can be gathered together for Mass and in- 
struction. Therefore, apart from the objects that engage his 
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attention in connection with his own church at Tomsk, his chief 
ambition at present is to build in different localities rooms for 
divine worship. These houses of prayer must be called halls or 
assembly rooms, otherwise there would be little or no chance of 
obtaining permission for their construction from the government, 
since the erection of Catholic churches or chapels is strictly 
forbidden. 

The Catholics of Ekaterinburg are, however, exceptionally 
favored in this respect, for, M. Gromadski informs us, the 
4th of November, 1884, witnessed the dedication of a church 
in that town. For this the inhabitants were indebted to the 
exertions of two pious gentlemen, one of whom succeeded in 
procuring the permission. The other supplied the greater part 
of the funds for the building. Before that time they were 
dependent for the Sacraments on the ministrations of the priest 
of Perm, a district beyond the Ural Mountains, who, in making 
the round of his immense parish, once a year visited Ekaterin- 
burg. The gratitude of the Catholic population to their bene- 
factors knows no bounds. Long and painful privation of the 
means of grace does not appear to have the effect of render- 
ing these unhappy people indifferent to them; it rather in- 
creases their appreciation of the privilege of having the Holy 
Sacrifice daily offered in their midst. M. Gromadski relates 
that a Catholic family, coming from a distant province, arrived 
in Tomsk on a Sunday, and entered the church while Mass 
was being celebrated. They burst into tears and convulsive 
sobs, so that their agitation attracted the notice of the priest. 
On the conclusion of the service he asked them what misfor- 
tune had befallen them. They replied: ‘‘ Reverend father, it 
is now ten years since we saw a church, since we heard Mass 
or went to confession. The sight of a priest at the altar, the 
sound of the familiar words, seemed to us like heaven; yet it 
filled us with grief so profound that it was impossible to re- 
strain our tears.” 

In the town of Tumen a resident priest is sorely needed. 
It is on the banks of the Yura, on the direct route followed 
by those who are banished to a more distant region, Eastern 
Siberia. As soon as the navigation of the river ceases—and 
this occurs at an early date in Siberia—troops of exiles, un- 
able to pursue their journey, congregate in Tumen, where they 
remain for at least eight months, waiting until the ice breaks 
up. Several thousands of exiles, of whom a_ considerable 
proportion are Catholics, pass yearly through this town. If we 
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include the families of some government employees, a few 
artisans, and other Catholics residing in the district, it may be 
said that, in round numbers, there are fully a thousand souls, 
within a comparatively small circumference, entirely destitute 
of the means of grace. Sometimes God, who is ever mindful 
of his own, assists some poor creature in the hour of need in 
an unlooked-for manner. It happened recently that on one of 
the vessels laden with exiles of every condition was a mother, 
whose end, as well as that of her newly-born infant, was hourly 
expected. The distress of the poor lady at dying in this man- 
ner was indescribable. Just at that moment it happened that 
a ship arrived at Tumen from an opposite direction, in which 
a missioner returning to Holland had taken his passage. On 
hearing that his services were in urgent request, he hastened 
on board the emigrant vessel, in time to baptize the child 
and speed the parent on her last journey. 

Some time back, M. Gromadski tells us, he went on an ex- 
pedition in the month of January, about four hundred versts,* 
in order to minister to the spiritual wants of some ten families, 
fifty persons in all, immigrants from Poland, whom foreign 
oppression and Jewish persecution had compelled to quit their 
native country. Worn and wearied with a long journey and 
subsequent delay, they were awaiting impatiently the return of 
spring, when they might obtain the allotments they were to 
cultivate. Their grief at leaving home and country was not a 
little aggravated by finding themselves deprived of all religious 
succor. M. Gromadski baptized the young children, adminis- 
tered the Sacraments to the adults, and the next day prepared 
to leave. ‘Weeping, they besought me,” he says, “to remain 
a little longer, as years might elapse before they again saw a 
priest. But what could I do? I exhorted them to be stead- 
fast in the faith, and persevere in the practice of Christian 
virtue. Then I commended them to the mercy of God, and, 
with tears in my eyes, stepped into the sledge which was to 
carry me onward, five hundred versts further, where a few 
more sheep were gathered in the wilderness. No sooner had I 
reached my destination and said Mass than a telegram was 
placed in my hand, entreating me to hasten to the bedside of 
a priest who was dying. This involved a ten hours’ journey ; 
I started at once, and had the consolation of giving the last 
Sacraments to my fellow-laborer, who was about to enter upon 
his eternal rest. He rallied somewhat, and after staying with 


* A verst is nearly two-thirds of an English mile. 
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him two or three days I went to visit the Catholics in some 
of the villages of the district under his charge. But I was 
soon recalled by the tidings of his death. His obsequies were 
attended by as many of his parishioners as could possibly 
come to pay their last testimony of respect and affection to a 
pastor whose loss they most sincerely regretted. He was upwards 
of seventy years of age, and had labored amongst them for 
twenty-two years. A few months previously he had gone out 
one evening to baptize a child who was dying. Blinded by a 
violent snow-storm which overtook him, he lost his way and 
was obliged to pass the night out of doors. He took a severe 
chill, and being unwell at the time, was unable to shake off 
its effect. Still he performed his ministerial duties with the 
same exactitude, and was ready to answer every call, however 
weak and ill he felt. The last time he went out was to per- 
form the burial service for a neighboring priest. After that 
he was unable to leave his bed; but not then did he relax his 
efforts on behalf of his people, for he had them into his sick- 
room to make their confessions and receive his counsels. The 
grief they exhibited -as they stood around his coffin was most 
touching to witness. 

During the summer of the same year, in the course of a 
missionary expedition, M. Gromadski was asked by the gov- 
ernor-general of the district to extend his journey for an 
additional one thousand versts, for the purpose of visiting the 
town of Wierny, whose Catholic inhabitants had for several 
years been without the ministrations of a priest. As his com- 
ing was expected, everything was in readiness; a large room 
had been fitted up and elaborately decorated to serve as a 
chapel, and comfortable rooms prepared for his reception. The 
arrival of the servant of God was hailed with the utmost joy. 
The people went out to meet him; the principal families vied 
with one another in pressing offers of hospitality to so wel- 
come and honored a guest. Wierny, one of the finest towns 
in Siberia, is of recent growth; twenty-five years ago it was 
little more than a few wretched cabins. It is situated at the 
foot of the Chinese Mountains, amid wild and arid steppes of 
apparently interminable extent, wearying to the eye and de- 
pressing to the spirits of the traveller, broken only by sharply- 
pointed rocks and occasional oases of verdure around a spring, 
which afford scanty pasturage to the nomad flocks of a few 
Kirghir shepherds. This town, raised, or rather founded, by the 
energy of the governor, M. Kotpakowski, now presents a pic- 
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turesque and pleasing aspect. The environs resemble a large 
garden ; they are intersected with streams and with rows of the 
tall, pyramidal poplars common to the Caucasus. Lofty moun- 
tains, clothed with perpetual snow, form the background; al- 
though really at a considerable distance, owing to a strange optical 
illusion they appear quite close. The town itself boasts wide, 
well-kept streets and several handsome public buildings and 
official residences. The finest of the former is the gymnasium, 
where one hundred Kirghir youths receive an excellent education 
under the care of competent professors. The natural resources 
of the country have been developed in a wonderful manner; 
skilfully constructed reservoirs of pure water enable the agricul- 
turist to raise fruits which will bear comparison with the 
produce of Europe, from seeds selected and brought from a 
distance by the governor. Of these an exhibition is held each 
year, and prizes awarded. The fertile gardens, the plantations 
of oaks (imported from Europe), above all the Parisian frock- 
coats and military uniforms seen in the streets, might almost 
make the traveller forget that he is in Central Asia. Alas! 
amidst all that the art of man has done to promote the 
material prosperity of this smiling oasis, no Catholic church is 
to be found; no bell summons the, faithful to worship the 
Giver of all good gifts, unless on exceptional occasions and at 
long intervals. Yet the director of the gymnasium and almost 
all his subordinates are Catholics. To them, as well as to those 
Catholic residents who were able to attend, M. Gromadski gave 
a retreat, closed by a general Communion of professors and 
students, after which, according to the custom of the country, 
mutual congratulations were exchanged by those who had ap- 
proached the Holy Table. The good missioner remained at 
Wierny two weeks; during this time every Catholic within 
reach, who was of an age to do so, went to the Sacraments, 
and listened eagerly to his sermons. At last, with sighs and 
tears, they bade him farewell, for his presence was required in 
other places. It will readily be understood how great an 
amount of fatigue these incessant journeyings entailed on the 
zealous missioner. He was too, in the course of them, fre- 
quently exposed to no slight personal risk. This was eminent- 
ly the case on one occasion. We will let him narrate the 
adventure in his own words: 

“ While at Tomsk I heard that a poor woman, who resided at 
about one hundred and fifty versts distance, was at the point 
of death. I lost no time in obtaining a permit and ordering 
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post-horses, that I might visit her. Every one sought to dis- 
suade me, because during the whole day a snow-storm had been 
raging, and travelling when snow is falling is dangerous work 
in Siberia. Moreover I was wanted, they told me, for a funeral 
that evening. ‘The dead can wait,’ I said; ‘the dying can- 
not.’ The coffin was taken into the chapel and placed on the 
catafalque, and I bade the mourners postpone the interment 
until my return on the morrow. They stared at me as if I 
had lost my senses, for they thought it impossible for any one 
to venture on a journey in such inclement weather. But I 
would not be deterred; the salvation of a soul was perhaps at 
stake. Therefore, in the name of God, I set forth on my way. 
The sledge, drawn by three powerful horses, sped rapidly over 
the frozen steppe. As I looked at the postillion in front of 
me, I could not help reflecting how different were the motives 
that actuated him in entering on this perilous expedition to my 
own. His the love of gain, the hope of adding a few pence to 
his weekly wages; miney’the love of souls, the hope of adding 
one to the number of the redeemed. Yet without his love of 
gain my love of souls would have been unavailing in this 
case ; thus both served to the glory of God, the furtherance of 
his kingdom. My musings were soon interrupted by the jolt- 
ing of the sleigh. It was thrown from side to side like a 
boat at sea rocked by the billows, as we raced up the high 
snow-drifts and plunged into the hollows below. After a time 
the driver turned to me, and said: ‘Sir, we are in great dan- 
ger; every trace of the road is obliterated, and I have no idea 
where we are or in what direction we are going!’ Seeing that 
he hung his head in a listless way, I called out: ‘ Look alive, 
man—whip up your horses, that we may get on faster!’ ‘ You 
forget, sir,’ he replied, ‘that I have a wife and children at 
home, and perhaps I shall see them no more.’ I began to feel 
anxious myself. Commending myself to the care of Providence, 
I asked the man, ‘Can the horses go on much further?’ He 
answered, ‘Yes, they are capital beasts, and will not tire yet 
awhile.’ ‘Do they know their way about here at all?’ ‘Oh, 
yes! they came from the very place to which we are bound. 
But I have never been out in weather like this; I would not 
turn my dog out of doors!’ And again he hung his head 
helplessly. It was indeed a fearful night. The wind was be- 
hind us, yet it seemed to meet us on every side with the force 
of a whirlwind, howling piteously and driving the snow in 
heaps across our path. I made the driver wrap himself up in 
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a kochma, the thick sheep-skin mantle of the country, impermea- 
ble to rain and wind—in fact, the only protection against a 
blizzard such as we were then experiencing. ‘ Have you ever 
lost your way in a snow-storm before?’ I inquired again. 
«Never; but then I never was-out on a day like this. In bad 
weather I have sometimes covered myself up in the bottom of 
the sledge and the horses have brought me safe to my own 
door. But this howling wind portends evil; it is as if hell 
were let loose!’ ‘Do you believe in God?’ I asked him. ‘I 
do.’ ‘Then repent of your sins. Strike your breast and repeat 
this prayer after me.’ I recited some prayers, but they brought 
no comfort to the dejected driver. I felt matters were looking 
serious, and urged him to greater speed. Presently the sound 
of a bell struck my ear. ‘ What is that?’ I exclaimed—‘ we 
must be near a village. Faster! faster!’ ‘Alas! no,’ the man 
rejoined, ‘that is no bell; it is an omen of ill—it tolls for our 
death. We shall never again see the light of the sun—my poor 
children will be orphans!’ He laughed a bitter laugh, which 
made me shiver as though a demon were deriding me for my 
faith in Providence. ‘The horses began to show signs of fatigue. 
We stopped under the shelter of a hill to enable them to take 
breath. My companion in lugubrious accents bewailed his un- 
happy fate and that of his wife and children. Listening to his 
lamentations, as we again went onward, my courage gave way. 
I confess that a feeling, not of despair but of deep sorrow, 
came over me. I thought of my mother and of the friends 
that I should never see:again, and asked myself, Must I die 
here, with the snow and ice for my only shroud ; the last sound 
in my ears the whistling wind; my eyes closed by no tender 
hand, but by the weight of the fast falling flakes? Must I fall here 
alone and forsaken, without absolution, without the Sacraments, 
without a parting blessing or a word of farewell, to become a 
prey to the wolves already hungering for my bones? A tear 
fell from my eye and froze upon my cheek. Ashamed of my 
momentary weakness, I bethought me of my high vocation, and 
raised my heart in prayer to God. 

“All of a sudden the horses stood still and refused to pro- 
ceed. The driver sprang to the ground and, casting at me a 
look half-reproachful, half-ferocioys; as if I had bewitched them, 
he drew out a. short whip made of cowhide, exclaiming, ‘ Here 
is something that will make you go on!’ struck them heavily 
with it. The animals reared and plunged, but would go no 
further. He struck them again; again they reared and sprang 
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forward, and I found myself hurled from a height into the 
snow. The fall did me no harm. Rising to my feet, I discov- 
ered that I was at the foot of a perpendicular wall of snow, 
at the top of which the horses had stopped short. Calling to 
the postillion, I found him not far off sitting on the snow, sob- 
bing violently. When he saw me struggling to rejoin him, he 
cried: “Spare your trouble, sir; nothing can be of any use; 
we may as well Jie down and sleep. As for me, I shall never 
get up again.’ Thereupon he made the sign of the cross as 
if composing himself to sleep. Benumbed though I was with 
the intense cold, exhausted with struggling against the icy wind 
and wading through the snow, I steeled myself for a final effort. 
I remonstrated, entreated, threatened, and at last induced the 
man to see with me what could be done to save our lives. 
We found the horses lying at the top of the ravine into 
which I had been thrown. The leader was close to the edge; 
had he fallen on me I should immediately have been crushed. 
Beside them was the overturned sleigh. The harness was broken, 
the splash-board was shivered to pieces, the swing-bar was de- 
tached. At the cost of immense exertion we got the horses 
onto their feet, mended the harness with rope, collected the scat- 
tered contents of the sleigh. It was all I could do to keep 
the driver at work. He uttered the most piteous lamentations, 
declaring all our trouble was in vain, that our last hour had 
struck. Now and again he sat down to rest; but I, conscious that 
if once allowed to fall asleep he would never awake again, 
compelled him to persevere. When at length we once more 
got under way the horses appeared almost unable to move. 
They, whose pace had been so swift that they could scarcely 
be held in, now could only be induced by the constant use of 
the whip to go forward at all. What made matters worse, the 
fatal drowsiness induced by the intense frost, added to the 
fatigue he had undergone, overcame my companion to such an 
extent that, far from rendering me any assistance, he required 
my continual attention. His eyes were fixed in a glassy stare ; 
and when by shouting in his ear, shaking him, rubbing him, I 
succeeded partially in rousing him from the stupor which had 
fallen on him, he: pushed me away, begging me to leave him to 
die in peace. Then for a féw moments my heart completely 
failed me. Almost paralyzed by the intolerable cold, which 
froze my blood in my veins, I felt I could do no more. ‘If I 
must die thus,’ I cried, ‘into thy hands, O my God! I com- 
mend my spirit. Jn. te Domino speravi, non confundar in eternum.” 
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At this juncture the horses began to climb the slope of a hill 
whence the force of the gale had swept the snow. As they as- 
cended the hill the ringing of a bell again smote on my ear, 
and hope once more revived in my heart. Breathlessly I lis- 
tened; in a few moments the sound was repeated. I knew it 
was the custom in that part of the country to ring a bell at 
intervals during a snow-storm, to sesve as a guide to travellers 
who had lost their bearings, and called to my companion: 
‘Do you not hear the bell?’ He gave no response; indeed his 
appcarance was so deathlike that I hastily opened his mantle 
to ascertain whether his heart was still beating. Finding he 
was quite warm, I strove, by breathing on him and chafing his 
hands, to restore some amount of animation to his congested 
frame; then, the sound of the bell being heard again more 
distinctly, I turned the horses’ heads in the direction whence 
it came. In a short time we reached a village. It wanted an 
hour to midnight. The storm was rapidly abating; before long 
it gave place to a dead calm, and the stars shone out brilliantly. 
By their dim light, after warming myself thoroughly and get- 
ting a fresh relay of horses—for which, by the way, I had to 
pay double the usual charge—I pursued my way. It was no 
longer a dangerous one. At 6 A. M. I arrived at my desti- 
nation, After a short rest, I prepared to say Mass at a simple 
altar which the people had arranged as best they could for the 
purpose. The poor sick woman was so transported with de- 
light at hearing Mass said in her house that nothing would 
content her but to be moved close to the altar, so that she 
could rest her head upon it. In that attitude she remained 
all the time, praying-aloud and sobbing with joy. 

“The temporal misery of this family touched me almost as 
much as their spiritual destitution. I gave them the few roubles 
I had in my pocket, a sum quite inadequate to relieve their 
manifold needs, but which elicited a demonstration of gratitude 
that quite overwhelmed me. At 8:30 A. M. I took my leave, 
and at 4:30 P. M. I got back to Omsk.” 

Everybody must acknowledge that such a journey as this 
put the good missioner’s courage and power of endurance to 
a severe test. It is almost incredible that he could have 
escaped serious illness as the result of exposure to such incle- 
ment weather. He was not always equally fortunate in his pere- 
grinations from village to- village, although Providence seems 
to have watched over him in a wonderful manner. He de- 
scribes another visitation tour made in the province of Maryisk, 
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on the frontier of Eastern Siberia. The first stage in this 
journey, undertaken in December, 1889, was Mala (Little) Zyro- 
wa. He did not start, he tells us, until evening, as there had 
been some delay about the horses. The cold. was intense, 
the thermometer registering thirty degrees of frost (Réaumur) ; 
the road, too, was extremely dangerous, as it was in some places 
flanked by deep ravines, into which one or other of the horses 
ever and anon slipped. ‘The poor, tired beasts,” he writes, 
“got on with such difficulty that I feared every moment that 
one of them would fall and be unable to rise again, in which 
case we should have been compelled to spend the night in the 
open air—an experience by no means desirable. At length we 
reached the first post-house. Nearly half the distance was now 
covered; yet, fatigued though I was with the jolting of the 
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sledge, I would not stop longer than was necessary to change 
horses ; we then pushed on for another two hours. This brought 
me to the next station, where I halted awhile to visit a par- 
ishioner and refresh myself with a cup of hot tea. Skawinski 
and his wife are excellent people and very good Catholics. 
They get their living by keeping a little shop, but their busi- 
ness is not flourishing. In the hope of assisting them, I lent 
them fifty roubles and stood surety for goods to the amount 
of two hundred roubles. God grant they may not fail to re- 
pay me, or I shall get into sore straits! At 5 A.M. I arrived 
at my destination, Mala (Little) Zyrowa, and laid down to 
rest for a couple of hours. At 7 I rose and said Mass, after 
reciting morning prayers and catechising the people as the 
Provincial Synod directs. 

“My entertainers in this place are a well-to-do family, exiled 
from Poland some twenty-five years since. They have a beau- 
tiful house, one room in which is set apart to serve as a chapel 
whenever I go there to say Mass. In this hospitable and truly 
Christian household a priest always meets with a cordial wel- 
come. The father is dead, but his widow and sons manage the 
farm in the vicinity whence they derive their means of support.” 

After passing a few days with this estimable family, M. 
Gromadski proceeded to another village fifty versts distant. 
There he was domiciled under the roof of a farmer and hunts- 
man, whose house consisted of only two rooms, one of which 
was placed at the priest’s disposal. It was clean, and that is 
all that can be said about its comforts. The window, instead 
of being double, as is usual in those glacial climes, was single, 
and not even of glass, for the panes were only paper. This 
afforded poor protection against the icy blast. Moreover, the 
room was warmed with a tin stove; consequently the tempera- 
ture suddenly rose to 40° Réaumur, causing the face to glow 
with heat, while the lower limbs were benumbed with cold. 
And when all had retired for the night and the fire went out, 
the unfortunate missioner could not sleep, for the cold struck 
to his very bones. As might be expected, after occupying such 
a room on a Siberian winter’s night, he had an illness from 
which he did not recover for two months or more. 

This village of Kuskowa, in which such miserable accommo- 
dation was provided for the priest, is situated on the banks of 
the Tchulim, on the further side of which are the encamp- 
ments of the Ostyaks and Tunguses. These tribes are both of 
Mongol race, but they do not intermarry, and indeed have 
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little in common. They are both heathen, and enslaved by 
fetich-worship, although among the Ostyaks are a considera- 
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ble number of (nominally) orthodox Christians. Amongst the 
Tunguses not one is to be found, yet they are more advanced 
in civilization than their neighbors. In addition to their national 
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costume, they habitually wear shoes and handsome cloaks; 
some have watches, and when they frequent the towns and vil-’ 
lages in the vicinity they appear in European attire. Still they 
tattoo their faces and limbs, a fashion the Ostyaks do not fol- 
low. Hunting and fishing is the principal occupation of both 
Tunguses and Ostyaks. The former have herds of tame deer 
which they take about with them on their wanderings, and of 
which they make use for the transport of their baggage; the 
latter employ dogs for this purpose. One thing, at least, charac- 
terizes both tribes: the passion for intoxicating drink. 

Not to the foreign merchant alone is this deplorable degra- 
dation of the people due. Their own popes supply them with 
drink; they drive a brisk trade, and sometimes make large for- 
tunes by the sale of intoxicating liquors. Their ecclesiastical 
status protects them from prosecution on the part of the gov- 
ernment, and they do not fail to turn this immunity to good 
account. At Maximinkin, where there is an Ostyak colony, the 
pope displays business capacities that many a tradesman might 
well envy. He frequently goes to give a mission to the Ost- 
yaks, and disposes of his merchandise at an enormous profit. 

When sufficiently recovered to proceed, the zealous pastor 
whose steps we are following continued his route along the 
banks of the Tchulim, halting at the various villages to. ad- 
minister the Sacraments to his scattered parishioners and con- 
firm them in the faith. The reader will not be surprised to 
learn that before the conclusion of his visitation tour he was 
again prostrated by sickness, for it is not.in mortal man to 
bear with impunity a succession of such hardships as those to 
which he was exposed. Attacked by fever of so serious a na- 
ture that he felt it necessary to make preparation for death, 
his one desire was to return forthwith to Tomsk. 

It is well that his wish was not complied with, as he would 
infallibly have succumbed on the way. As it was, complete 
rest for a few days in the cottage of a kind-hearted peasant en- 
abled him to regain his health sufficiently to complete his 
round, although constant giddiness and frequent returns of the 
fever rendered the performance of his ministerial functions no 
easy task. He persevered though, and fulfilled every, duty, 
without sparing himself; with scrupulous exactitude—guod /or- 
mam prescriptam, as he expresses it. 

Before Easter he had regained his own fireside at Tomsk. 
Writing on the 26th of April, he observes that the themometer 
then showed 10° of frost (Réaumur). Yet he was already plan- 
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ning another expedition, which was to take him to the frontier 
of the Chinese Empire. We must not omit to say that a lady 
residing in Vienna presented M. Gromadski with a portable 
altar, which could be erected wherever a room could be ob- 
tained for Mass. He highly appreciated this most useful gift, 
and speaks with much gratitude of the donor. 

Although, when glancing at the letters of this indefatigable 
clergyman, he appears in the light rather of an itinerant mis- 
sionary than of a parish priest, yet it is evident that amid his 
almost incessant expeditions, which one would have imagined 
would have worn out any but an iron frame, his thoughts con- 
stantly revert to his church and parish at Tomsk. It is there 
that his interest centres, and, in spite of distractions, his affec- 
tions and solicitude are concentrated. He tells us the following 
details concerning the mission : 

“The mission of Tomsk dates from the commencement of 
the present century. It was in 1806 that the authorization of 
the czar to found it was obtained. The only other place to 
which the same favor was conceded throughout the whole of West- 
ern and Eastern Siberia being Irkutsk. Two Jesuit fathers 
took up their residence at Tomsk, and remained there until 
1820, when the members of the Society of Jesus were expelled 
from Russia. The mission then passed into the hands of the 
Franciscans, two of whom were placed in charge of the im- 
mense extent of territory included in the mission. On the re- 
tirement of the head priest, in 1833, his fellow-laborer resolved 
upon the erection of a church. Until that time Mass had been 
said in a private house, for lack of funds to build a separate 
structure for divine worship. The plan of procedure adopted 
by the zealous monk, Father Rémy by name, was as novel as 
it was successful. 

“The Catholic population of Tomsk at that time consisted 
almost exclusively of Polish exiles. These were of two classes, 
those who were banished from Western Siberia, and those who, 
their term of penal servitude having expired, had been allowed 
to settle as colonists in the various villages of the vicinity. 
Both of these classes were in great destitution, and utterly un- 
able to furnish pecuniary assistance to their pastor. But they 
were desirous to possess a church, and, inspired by his zeal and 
energy, they offered him the only gift at theit disposal, the 
labor of their hands. The volunteer bricklayers, masons, and 
carpenters set to work with a good will, but so great was their 
poverty that Father Rémy, who constituted himself superinten- 
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dent of the works, was compelled to provide his workmen with 
the necessaries of life in lieu of wages. In order to procure 
what was needed, he expended a small sum that he had raised 
in the purchase of a rough cart and a pair of ponies. With 
these he scoured the country round in quest of contributions 
in kind. In his character of mendicant friar he knocked at 
every door asking an alms ‘in Christ’s name,’ and seldom did 
he meet with a refusal. Every one gave what he could, were 
it only a loaf of bread, a handful of flour, a threadbare gar- 
ment, a bundle of hay for the horses. When his cart was filled 
Father Rémy returned to Tomsk; and as long as his stores 
lasted he took part.in the toil of his parishioners, mixing mor- 
tar, making bricks with his own hands. When the larder was 
empty, the works were stopped, the men went to their homes 
until a fresh stock of provisions had been collected by another 
excursion into the country. Thus, thanks to Father Rémy’s 
untiring vigor, to the industry of the workmen, the liberality 
with which his appeal for help was responded to, within the 
comparatively short space of little more than twelve months 
a substantial structure of brick was raised. Several members 
of the (so-called) Orthodox Church contributed to the good 
work, heedless of any differences. of. belief. Shortly after the 
church was finished Father Rémy began to build a presbytery, 
but before the walls were many inches from the ground the 
work was arrested, because he was recalled to the convent 
whence he came at Mohileft, on the Dnieper. His health had 
entirely broken down as the result of his arduous exertions. 
He was succeeded by a Dominican father, who did much to 
beautify the newly-erected church. It is dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Rosary, and contains three altars, besides several fine 
paintings, the gift of various benefactors. It is of a size to 
accommodate between two and three hundred persons, and at 
the period of its erection was more than large enough to meet 
the needs of the worshippers. Since then the Catholic popula- 
tion has increased to fifteen hundred. This augmentation of 
numbers renders the building quite inadequate to contain all 
who are able to attend the services, and many have to stand 
outside to hear Mass. In winter-time this is impracticable; thus 
not a few are compelled to return home without having fulfilled 
their obligation.” 

M. Gromadski is naturally most desirous to enlarge his 
church, which has recently been under repair, the supports of 
the ceiled roof having been found to be unsound and liable at 
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any moment to give way under its weight. His exchequer is, 
however, chronically at a very low ebb; in fact, he is sadly 
hampered by lack of funds in all the works of mercy he has 
undertaken or is hoping to inaugurate. ‘Our cemetery,” he 
writes, “ presents a very desolate aspect, for it has never been 
enclosed. For some time past we have been collecting money 
to build a wall, or at least erect a wooden fence, around it, for 
is it not one of the first duties of the Christian to care for the 
dead and preserve their last resting-place from profanation? 
But hitherto contributions have flowed in so slowly that we 
have not felt justified in commencing the enclosure, which 
would, if of brick, cost about two thousand roubles; if of wood, 
about half that sum. A curious monument in cast-iron testifies 
to the relative antiquity of the cemetery. It is dated 1794, and 
bears an inscription, in French, to the memory of one of the 
emigrés at the time of the French Revolution, who took mili- 
tary service in Russia, and was made commandant of. Tomsk.” 

“During the last few years,” he writes somewhat later, 
‘‘Siberia has been undergoing a process of transformation. It 
is already a different country to what it was; it seems awaken- 
ing from a long lethargy—awakening to material activity and 
intellectual life. The pioneers of commerce have found their 
way across the dreary steppes, and, as I have said before, 
measures are being taken to facilitate intercommunication with 
Europe. Besides the construction of high-roads, a line of 
railway is in contemplation which will unite Tomsk with 
the Pacific Ocean. An intellectual movement is also astir 
in Siberia. Besides the excellent gymnasium and other good 
public schools, a university has recently been founded in Tomsk, 
It was inaugurated for the benefit of medical students, but the 
staff of professors is steadily increasing, and each year some 
fresh branch of study is added to the curriculum. ,A boarding- 
house for the students, in connection with the university, has 
been established, under the control of the curator of public 
instruction for the province and three delegates, appointed by 
the municipal council. These are all men of good standing 
and high culture. Out of the boys who attend the public 
schools at least one in ten is a Catholic. Application was 
early made to the authorities to appoint a fixed time for the re- 
ligious instruction of these scholars; for a long time no definite 
answer was given. At last, after the institution of a local 
board of education, the curator, deeming the position of 
Catholic children in the schools an abnormal one, judged it 
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advisable to appoint a professor to give the religious instruction, 
and desired the local clergy to chose a priest to undertake the 


office. This was accordingly done. 
“My principal work at this time is to open an elementary 





SIBERIAN VILLAGE, WITH ‘‘ ORTHODOX” CHURCH. 


school, in close proximity to the church, for young children, 
and to found a home for old and infirm men. The want of an 
asylum for the sick and aged is sorely felt. The hospitals in 
the towns only grant free admission to paupers belonging to the 
town. If any one is sent in from an adjacent village, the com- 
mune of that village has to furnish a monthly sum for his 
maintenance. To avoid this expense to the inhabitants, each 
householder takes charge of the sick man in his turn. Every 
morning they carry him to a fresh house, to be transferred on 
the morrow to a neighbor’s care. During my last expedition 
into the interior, I was called in to administer the last Sacraments 
to a man who was paralyzed, and who was nursed after this 
system. The poor fellow suffered so much from the. incessant 
removals, never sleeping two successive nights under the same 
roof, that I begged the man in whose house he then was to 
keep him, in consideration of a small remuneration, until he 
was removed to his eternal home. I said this would not be 
VOL, LXVI.—35 
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long, and I was not mistaken; he died within a fortnight after 


I saw him.” 

It is not in winter-time only that the zealous missioner 
from whose letters we are quoting pursues his journeys from 
place to place. The spiritual needs of his scattered flock com- 
pel him at all seasons to leave the comforts of home on their 
behalf, and he finds travelling in the spring and summer 
attended with perils as great, if not greater, than those which 
have to be encountered when nature has spread her white 
mantle over hill and plain. 

“JT have just returned,” he writes, “from an expedition 
lasting two weeks, I had to travel eight hundred versts in a 
carriage over roads the state of which was indescribable. The 
wheels. were up to the axles in mud, and after being jolted, or 
rather tossed about, for six or seven hours at a stretch, I felt 
almost broken to pieces. This journey -was not devoid of 
danger too, for the rivers that take their rise in the Altai 
Mountains were so swollen with.the melted snow that they 
formed impetuous torrents and were almost impassable. Death 
by drowning is of frequent occurrence; I was myself, in one 
day, eye-witness of two such fatalities. Two men who at- 
tempted to cross the Kiya were carried down the stream and 
lost. It was impossible to render them any assistance. A 
little further on, or about ten versts distance, we came to a 
river which is generally so low that it can be forded on foot. 
It had overflowed its banks, and.so strong was the current that 
a rider who tried to swim his horse across was at once engulfed 
in the eddying waters and drowned. The peasants take these 
casualties as a matter of course. Their fatalistic ideas impart 
to them a singular indifference to death in general. When 
I-spoke to them of the sad end of these unfortunate men, 
hurried into a watery grave, snatched by the relentless hand 
of Death from all their earthly hopes and projects, summoned 
to appear before their Judge without a moment’s preparation, 
they were quite unmoved, and, fixing on me a stony stare, 
merely remarked: ‘That was how they were to die.’ In some 
villages a strange superstition exists in regard to those who die 
by drowning. If their bodies are recovered and buried, it is 
said that a period of drought is sure to supervene; in which 
case the graves are drenched with water, as a means of pro- 


curing rain.” 
We will give one more extract from M. Gromadski’s letters 


of more recent date: 
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“No sooner had I returned from my last excursion,” he 
writes in March, 1893, “than I had again to go a distance of 
two hundred versts in order to bury one of my parishioners, 
who had been assassinated for the sake of robbery. This is 
the fourth murder that has been committed in this district 
during the last twelve months in view of gain. The man 
leaves a wife and two children. The latter are two fresh candi- 
dates for my new orphanage, which is in progress of building. 
Heaven only knows how I am to find funds to complete the 
work! There will be no lack of inmates; already several 
children are anxiously awaiting admission. 

“T am now engaged in negotiations with the government in 
regard to obtaining permission to erect rooms for divine wor- 
ship in the localities where Catholics are most numerous, and 
where, owing to the poverty of the people, they are unable to 
provide me with lodging for myself, or a room of sufficient 
size for the celebration of Mass. Some provision of this: kind 
is urgently needed. A hundred persons and more are closely 
crowded into a room of such narrow dimensions that the air 
becomes so vitiated that the candles will not burn, and the 
women and children faint; whilst those who are obliged to 
remain standing outside, being unable to squeeze into the 
over-filled apartment, are exposed to frost-bite and other 
injuries from the cold. Nor is this the only danger. One day 
when I was saying Mass at Maryisk an ominous cracking 
warned us that the timbers of the floor were giving way. The 
assembly hastily dispersed, and thus a terrible catastrophe was 
averted. The falling-in of the floor would assuredly have 
caused the death of the proprietress and her children, who were 
in the room below. 

“T have said enough to show what difficulties the priest 
in Siberia has to contend with. My projects for promoting the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the unhappy exiles under my 
charge must, since the government will do nothing to assist 
our poverty, remain fia desideria, the fulfilment of which is 
relegated ad feliciora tempora; unless God of his mercy puts it 
into the mind of some charitable fellow-Christian to aid me in 
the good work that I have so much at heart.” 
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PLEDGES MADE AT BONHOMME., 


BY SALLIE MARGARET O'MALLEY. 


HE wind came up the Long Ravine with a cry 
like that of a tortured child. 

To the left stood the ridge, on which were 
builded the dwellings of three neighboring 
farmers. To the right was the desolate, wintry 

knob known as Coal Hill. But when winter was past it was 
not desolate, for the prairie grass shot green points through 
the masses of dead rubbish laced over with sensitive vine, and 
made the hill an emerald dome against the blue sky. Tucked 
in this verdure, the wild strawberry ripened and the partridge 
gathered her brown brood about her, secure from harm. 

Between the hill and the ridge circled the ravine, from its 
source, the white sulphur spring on the ridge, to its emptying 
into the deep-water creek, ten miles away. Year after year, 
aided by heavy rains and small land-slides, the ravine widened 
until it was necessary to build a bridge where the Fort Scott 
road crossed it. Over this road the farmers trundled leisurely 
three times a year for their household and farm supplies. 

In summer the neighbors were very social, and given to 
spending the Sundays over well-cooked dinners, while they dis- 
cussed the crops or the affairs of the little settlement, all in a 
kindly way and without malice. But when the autumn rains 
set in visiting ceased, save in sickness. After the rains the 
frosts came; grass shrivelled, days grew dark, and clouds shut 
down, gray and smooth from horizon to horizon, while the 
wind hummed like a swarm of angry bees. After the frosts 
the snow came from the four corners, falling, sifting, or soaring 
aloft in the fearful gales. 

Then each family became isolated. Even the stables could 
not be seen from the houses, and the cattle, with lowered heads 
and close-laid tails, surged in about the great stacks of prairie 
hay; the weaker ones were crowded out into the exposed places, 
and bellowed forlornly when the wind lashed them as it swept by 
on its way down the great channel made by the Long Ravine. 

There were mornings when the snow-drifts were above the 
window-ledges, when the panes were silvery with frost brocades, 
when the pumps were frozen, the young calves dead, and the 
snow-birds begging at the door. Then the cows failed in their 
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milk, the bread-stuff was husbanded, and the farmers consulted 
their almanacs for signs of spring. 

But a year came when the grass made fine grazing as late 
as November the fifteenth. In the gardens the scattered seeds 
of lettuce and spinach made a brave show of tender leaves, 
and the neighbors spoke hopefully of their great stores of hay, 
their racks of fodder, and the fear of the wheat jointing before 
the black frost came. 

A mission was being prolonged in the little stone chapel on 
the Harnesse prairie, ten miles away, and in the fine bright nights 
the ridge folks filled their wagons with straw and jolted over the 
uneven road that crossed the rocky ford at Deepwater, and 
added their voices to the murmurous responses in the little chapel. 

But one rare night along the north-western horizon was a 
strip of cloud. 

““What do you think of that?” shouted Dupré, turning his 
face over his shoulder. 

“Rain,” called back Fave from the rear wagon. “ Good- 
by to our fine weather!” 

It was that night that Dupré, worried bya rattling window, 
got up to put a splinter between the casements, and heard a 
low, sobbing cry, far away. He opened the door—soft sighings 
and silent tremblings were everywhere. Then full and near, 
above and all about him, broke the long, high cry of the wind 
in its first burst of fury. 

As it died away a few heavy drops of rain fell in Dupré’s 
upturned face. He sprang back shivering, and then looked 
out again, toward the other ridge houses. 

No light at Fave’s, but further on, at Ternier’s, was a fitful 
gleam. 

“Poor thing, poor thing!” murmured Dupré. “She'll be 
sure to go, now.” 

He closed the door and locked it carefully. In the morn- 
ing the water was racing, bubble-flecked, along all the flooded 
paths, and its roaring pour down the channel of the ravine 
could be heard above the wind. 

“Wife,” said Dupré, as night closed in early because of 
the gloom, “I feel like I orto ride over to Ternier’s. They’re 
saying now that Alzey can’t live long, and it must be extra 
lonesome for them, on account of this storm.” 

“Do,” said Mrs. Dupré briefly. “If I can do anything, tell 
‘em to send me word.” 

It was as dark as night could be when Dupré rode into the 
Stable-yard and put his horse under the shed. There was a 
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subdued moving about when he knocked, and the door opened 
cautiously. 

“‘Come in,” said Mrs. Ternier, in quiet welcome. “ Alzey’s 
fell asleep.” 

“ The fire’s comfortable,” said Dupré, as he warmed before 
the deep fire-place. “And how zs Alzey?” 

“She’s better—better,” answered her father. “The doctor 
says she maybe’ll pull through yet.” 

He took the poker and sent a shower of sparks scuttling 
up the chimney. He nodded his head and said mysteriously, 
“She’s heard from Aim.” 

“What?” whispered Dupré in surprise. 

“| knew something out o’ the usual was a-goin’ to happen,” 
croaked old grandma from her corner. “I dreamt I see a 
fire a-ragin’ and destroyin’ our buildin’s, and says I to son, 
says I, ‘We're a-goin’ to have sudden news?’” She swung in 
her chair, then added, “Tell me there haint nothin’ in dreams!” 

“What did he say?’ asked Dupré subduedly. Ternier 
clasped his grizzled beard in one hand and was silent, saving a 
negative shake of the head. 

“T reckon, though, if he’s written at all, he’s willin’ to 
make up with her?” urged Dupré. 

“Yes; I can say that, I reckon,” answered the old man 
sadly. ‘He sent her a bit of money an’ said he was on the 
road a-comin’. God willin’, I reckon her troubles are over.” 
He wagged his beard, and murmured to himself: 

“We don’t build on what he says, much.” 

“She was just a-grievin’ herself to death,” said her grand- 
mother. 

“It’s just as I’ve said fifty times: hasty marriages means 
trouble to them as undertakes em. When Alzey went to Bon 
homme visitin’, I wasn’t willin’. I said to mother, ‘Alzey’s 
better off here. She’ll come home full o’ notions and dissatis- 
fied.’ But she went, and it wasn’t long after when we got a 
letter a-beggin’ us to forgive her, that she’d married Frank 
Latour. A case of love at sight, you know.” 

“TI remember Mrs. Ternier speaking to my wife when it 
happened,” Dupré said, for Ternier had paused to study out 
some troublesome thoughts. 

“Yes; it was what mother an’ me thought was right and 
just to send her a letter to say we hoped she’d be happy, an’ 
for her and him to visit us some day. It was no great while 
when we got a letter, all blistered-like with tears, and she 
wrote she’d always expected to come home to live, that Frank 
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didn’t have any trade, and that he thought he’d like to try 
farmin’ out here.” Ternier nodded at Dupré. “ That was the 
trouble, an’ she saw it. He married her, thinkin’ he’d step 
right into a home.” 

Ternier paused to listen to the wind, which was beginning its 
breathings of discontent. 

“T don’t like that sound,” he said solemnly. “It worries 
Alzey too.” He rested his head in his hands, and finally said: 
“As I was sayin’, I wrote to her again an’ told her her hus- 
band must make his own home; and we didn’t hear another 
word until last spring, when I had a letter to meet her at 
Levean’s station. You know all the rest. I guess they quar- 
relled, for she said Frank had sent her home. She haint told 
nothin’, nor complained, but she’s got weaker ahd weaker, and 
when her baby died, why she just all”—he spread out his 
hands as if words failed him. 

Dupré said, sympathetically, “Young folks nowadays haint 
like young folks was when we was young.” 

“Her doctor’s bill has run up over two hundred dollars, and 
her a-gettin’' no better fast. Now he writes, and—why she cried 
and laughed an’, went asleep, sweet as a child, with the letter 
in her hands.” 

There came a silence in the room, save for Alzey’s regular 
breathing. Suddenly Dupré turned his ear toward the door. 

“Listen,” whispered Dupré. ‘Hear that!” 

“Stir the fire,” advised grandma. ‘How cold it’s growin’.” 

“ T don’t like them short jerks an’ them cries in the wind,” 
she went on. “I shouldn’t be surprised to find it snowin’ in 
the mornin’.” 

“Well,” said Dupré, as he struggled into his heavy over- 
coat, “1 b’lieve I’ll go home. It’s kind of lonesome there for 
mother and the girls. I guess you won’t need any one to-night ! 
I'll come around to-morrer, and the old woman says if there’s 
anything she can do, let her know.” 

“Stay; we’re glad to have you,” urged Ternier. 

But Dupré rode away with the blast tearing at him, think- 
ing of Alzey’s troubles, and wondering if his own little girl 
‘would ever slip out of home guidance, and if he should be 
watching by ker some night, praying for her to live! Suddenly 
he reined in his horse and stared at the ground. All unseen 
by him, a soft, white veil was being woven over the dark earth. 
Unheard, as the wind grew colder, the flying fleece settled its 
fantastic patterns on the ground. Dupré looked about the sky; 
faintly but surely showed the Northern Lights. He shook his 
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head. His heart was heavy because of three cows that were 
out among the stacks with young calves. Though dark in the 
stable, he pulled down some extra hay from the lofts, and, 
searching out the young calves, he carried them-into an empty 
stall and drove their mothers to them. | 

He stood to hear the sociable stir and feeding in the stalls 
of his horses. 

“All safe but you, poor fellows!” he muttered, as he heard 
the hogs screaming in their pens in the outlying stock-field. 
Then he entered the house. 

“ Terniers have hopes of Alzey. She's picked up, havin’ heard 
from her husband, and she’s expectin’ him to come out here.” 

Mrs. Dupré held up her hands in surprise. 

“It is the unlooked-for that happens,” she remarked briefly. 

“Winter is. here at last,” said Dupré solemnly. “Snow is 
falling.” 

They looked out and the snow crystals swept up and clung 
to their cheeks and hair. The light at Ternier’s was no longer 
visible. 

The next morning the peach-tree tops were swaying to the 
ground, each branch and twig wrapped in fold on fold of snow. 
The rail fences were outlines of white, and on the cattle’s backs 
and along the ridges between their horns soft, melting snow 
clung in flakes, in crystals and tiny icicles. Dupré felt as if re- 
moved from all humanity, for, when he was at the stacks pull- 
ing hay for his shivering cattle, he could not see his house nor 
barn; nor all along the ridge was anything visible but snow— 
whirling, driving, obscuring in the shifting wind. 

“ No going anywhere to-day,” he said, as he seated himself 
at the breakfast table. 

“ Nor to-morrow, nor for many a day,” answered his wife. 

Dupré looked about him, at the rosy faces of his children, 
at the plain but healthy provision, and the glow of the fire’s 
warmth was reflected in his face. 

“ Thank God that we’re all together and well, and without 
any great care!” he said solemnly. 

Mrs. Dupré crossed herself and smiled. “Amen to that!” 
she said. 

Over at Ternier’s the snow gave uneasiness. “I don’t know 
just what to think about his comin’,” said Ternier. ‘‘ He may 
have meant what he said, and he may not; but if he comes 
out from town now, why—” He had a way of never wording 
a calamity. 

“JT had sich dreams last night,” quavered his mother. 
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“Dreamin’ of weddin’s an’ seein’ people feastin’ at loaded 
tables. I haint never dreamt that dream without hearin’ of 
sickness or death.” ; 

“It’s the snow that’s troublin’ me,” answered her son testily. 

“Ts it snowing hard, father?” asked a clear, weak voice from 
the great bed in the corner. 

“Why—er—no; not so partic’ler hard, daughter,” he an- 
swered with assumed cheerfulness. ‘ But I reckon it will get 
at it, as usual, after awhile. Season’s gettin’ along. now, an’ 
we need cold weather, so as to kill our hogs,” 

‘“Would you mind drawing my bed over by the window? I 
want to look out towards the gate.” 

“ Er—I—yes; I reckon I can, daughter. But you can’t see 
the gate.” 

“ Then it zs snowing hard,” she sighed: 

She was moved, and, propped up by the square feather pil- 
lows, she watched the storm outside, ‘thinking, as they knew, 
of her husband and the little grave out on the ridge. That 
night the drifts came, and from window to window ran the 
heavy bank that shut the view from the eager eyes. 

“Do you think he will come to-day ?”’ she asked her mother. 

The mother smoothed the sick girl’s hair and said, sooth- 
ingly: ‘*He would hardly leave town in such a storm.” 

It was the third day of the storm, at two o’clock, and already 
sufficiently gloomy to need a huge fire to lighten the room. 
“ But he would if he loved me,” persisted the sick girl. 

But her mother remained silent, with her hands clasping 
Alzey’s trembling fingers. 

“You’re not set against Frank, are you, mother?” 

Mrs. Ternier shook her head and smiled, but her eyes 
looked troubled. ; 

“Tt wasn’t all his fault,” Alzey said eagerly—“I can see 
now. When I read pa’s letter to him he said, ‘I don’t know 
what I can do.’ Just that day I’d heard his mother telling him 
he’d better take his wife and start out to make a living.” 

“There, there!” murmured Mrs, Ternier as Alzey pressed 
her thin hands against her breast. 

“TI must tell, so you'll know he’s not so mean. I felt an- 
gry and disappointed, mother, and I said, cross as could be, 
‘Did you think my folks would support you if you married 
me?’ He looked at me, mother, queer-like, and answered, 
‘You know I didn’t, Alzey.. I just didn’t think at all, until 
we were married. Thinkin’ came after.’ That hurt me again, 
and I cried out, ‘I guess you're tired of me. If you are not, 
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I am of you!’ He got up then, mother, and said, ‘Stop right 
there, Alzey!’ I don’t remember all I said, but I know he 
left that night, and in the morning Sam Wood, the postmaster, 
brought me a little sealed note, with thirty dollars in it and 
just these words written, ‘Go home, at once.’” 

Alzey paused again and looked out at the snow. 

“When baby was born I thought I must write to him, and 
even then my pride would only let me tell him that he had a 
little son, and, dear mother, his letter that came last week is 
so kind and loving and full of hope. Just think! He’s been 
to the mines and out at sea—poor Frank! and my letter just 
reached him about six weeks ago. He’s coming back to me, 
and he says ‘ Death will be all that can separate us.’”’ 

“You never talked about how it happened, and I never 
asked,” said Mrs. Ternier. 

“ But you will like him, when he comes?” 

“Of course,” agreed the mother. “ Besides, we have no son.” 

“T wish he would come,” fretted Alzey. 

After a long silence Mrs. Ternier said: “See how the wind 
drives the snow! It would be a terrible thing to be lost on 
the prairies now.” 

“Oh, if he starts!” cried Alzey with a gasp. “I had not 
thought of that. He does not know the way either.” She shut 
her eyes and groaned. 

“Shall I give you your beads?” Mrs. Ternier slipped a 
rosary between the nervous fingers. ‘“ Did you not say, yester- 
day, that prayers had restored his love? Why not pray for 
him to be given to you in health, if it be God’s will?” 

They were simple, pious folk who scarcely expected mira- 
cles, yet sincerely believed in God’s promises. 

The girl began with the cross, reciting almost audibly, 
“Q Thou, who hast redeemed me, have mercy upon me! 
Incline unto my aid, O Lord!” 

As the afternoon closed she put the beads aside and looked 
out at the gloomy skies. 

“Isn’t there some one knocking at the door?” she cried 
once; but there was no one—nothing save the gust that gripped 
the oak panels and howled at the window. 

“He won't come,” she said, smiling sadly. “He won't 
leave town.” 

“Tf he is wise,” answered Mrs. Ternier. 

“Do you think he will come?” Alzey appealed to her father. 

“I think not,” answered Ternier cautiously. ‘“ There haint 
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a driver would try to cross the prairies to-night, or in such 
weather. Fave says the stage didn’t come up yesterday, and 
I reckon the storm’s worse down that way than here.” 

Alzey looked about the cheerful room. “I wish I could 
feel he was safe before the night grows darker.” 

She closed her eyes, and after awhile her mother cautioned 
Ternier to move about with less noise. “ Let her sleep all she 
can; she will be worryin’ an’ worryin’ if she’s awake.” 

“Tf anything happens to him,” whispered Ternier, “we 
might as well make up our minds to it—Alzey’ll die.” 

Just then the door opened and Dupré’s face appeared with 
a swirl of snow about his cap and whiskers. His eyes sought 
the bed; then he came in as quietly as the scrunching snow 
would allow him. Following him came another figure in furred 
coat, frosted and clumsy. 

“Who do you think this is?’’ whispered Dupré excitedly. 
“It’s Frank Latour. He left Levean’s afoot this morning at 
five o’clock. Just think of that! There’s not a man in Levean 
would undertake that trip now. Yet he’s alive and thawed 
out, for I made him take a cup of coffee and a tumbler of hot 
whisky. If he’d a-missed our house ”"—Dupré shook his head 
solemnly. 

Ternier came forward hastily. “Thank God!” he cried fer- 
vently. “Thank God!” 

There was a low cry from the bed and a frail figure struggled 
to rise, but with a groan the man ran to her and caught her 
to his breast, and brokenly and in tears they renewed the vows 
made so sacredly at Bonhomme. 

After a time, when he was unwrapped and warm, with his 
arm about Alzey, and her fair cheek against his own, he asked 
stammeringly : 

“ And the little boy—is he like me? Since the little word 
you sent me of his birth I have been working and striving to 
make myself worthy of him and of you.” 

Alzey was shivering and did not speak. 

“Where is he?” asked the young father, rising. “ Let me 
see him.” 

« “Not here, nor in this world,’ answered Mrs. Ternier sol- 
emnly. ‘He is dead!” 

Then night closed in, and up the long ravine the wind came 
with cries and clutchings, and it carried the young father’s call 
of anguish to the lonely little snow-covered grave, and moaned 
with the mother her prayers and sighs of repentance. 





The First Christian Mission to the Great Mogul,* 
by Francis Goldie, S.J., is an account of the mis- 
sion of the Blessed Rudolf Acquiviva and his four 
companions to the court of Akbar, and their mar- 
tyrdom. This volume is compiled from the notes 

and letters of one or other of the five, and from every other 
source from which information could be obtained. We pass 
over the chapters which precede Blessed Rudolf’s arrival at 
Fatehpur—Sikri—though they are very interesting, particularly 
the first, which speaks of his childhood and early life, and the 
holiness which invested him as a robe, and shall take as a 
specimen of the value of the book the seventh chapter, which 
bears the title “At the Court of the Great Mogul.” At that 
time important commercial stations had been established by 
the Portuguese at Goa and other places on the Indian Ocean. 
In September, 1579, Goa was roused to the highest excitement 
by the arrival of an embassy from Akbar with letters to the 
viceroy, to the archbishop, and to the provincial of the Jesuits. 
It was natural that the Portuguese would indulge in great 
hopes in consequence of this token of confidence on the part 
of Akbar. He was the most illustrious of the descendants of 
Gengiz Khan and of Tamerlane, and a great conqueror him- 
self. He had subdued Afghanistan, the Punjab, North-western, 
Western, and Central India, Behar and Bengal. He could be 
a formidable foe or a valuable friend to the Portuguese at this 
time, when their settlements were not firmly rooted and when 
intrigues by Spain and her tributary states in Italy, by Venice 
and by Genoa, and by France and England, possibly might be 
successfully fomented against them, The two last-named 
powers might be supposed to favor the rival of Spain and that 
this influence would not be thrown into the scale against her. 
This would be probably correct with regard to European 
policy, but the schemes of Spain and Portugal for colonization 
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in Africa and the East were so distasteful to both of them, 
based as they were on a claim to exclusive jurisdiction on those 
continents pretended to be derived from the Pope, that France 
and England might well suppose their interest would be ad- 
vafced, as their national pride would be. gratified, by using one 
power to undermine the work of the other. One word more 
may be added: the common notion, that England had not 
dreamt of a colonial and commercial empire in the East until 
the charter was granted to the East India Company, is not 
altogether correct. The genuine student of English history 
will find the idea was not foreign to the astute and daring 
mind of Richard III. and that the cautious Henry VII. favored 
it, but the attention of his immediate successors was turned to 
the more accessible continent of America. 

The importance of the embassy from Akbar to their inter- 
ests may be judged from the fear entertained by the Portu- 
guese that he was only waiting for an opportunity to lay 
claim to Damaun, which their viceroy, Don Constantine de 
Braganza, had taken some twenty or twenty-one years before. 
Akbar possessed in a high degree the craft of the Orient and 
its tenacity in maintaining pretensions, whether well or ill- 
founded. But his great military qualities and a certain large- 
ness of mind caused him to act with a frankness uncommon 
in the East. While his star was in the ascendant he would 
prefer the agencies of trust and confidence to the use of dis- 
simulation and treachery. A similar play of qualities must be 
deemed the key to the character of Mithridates. His Roman 
enemies have portrayed in the darkest color a man who had 
virtues admired in their own Stoics. In the letter to the pro- 
vincial, Akbar requested him to send two learned fathers, and 
the books of the Law, especially the Gospel. He desired, he 
said, to know “the Law and its excellency.” 

If we can get at the purposes of this man at all, it is only 
by carefully weighing his behavior towards the missionaries, 
the Mohammedans, and the Hindoos. He seemed impressed 
to an extraordinary degree by the purity and piety of the 
Jesuits, he seemed to revolt from the teachings of the Koran, 
exemplified as they were in the lives of the Moslem doctors. He 
was perplexed by the high ideals and degrading superstitions 
of the Hindoos, and at the same time, while his judgment 
condemned the cruelty proceeding from certain rites, he was 
awed by their antiquity. Our author concludes that he had no 
intention to become a Christian. The idea he had formed 
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was to found an eclectic religion compounded from doctrines 
and practices of all three, and that he himself should be the 
prophet or the god of the new creed. Father Goldie holds he 
had the temper of mind of an agnostic or rationalist; our 
opinion is that his was the kind of mind we find in Archbishop 
Ussher and the eclectic Protestants that gathered round him, 
the quality of mind from which, in the last analysis, Protestant- 
ism of any kind is found to be the product. One thing fol. 
lowed from this mental attitude, the principle of religious 
toleration, which appears to have been put in practice in his 
domiaions very much as it now prevails in British India; that 
is to say, indifference to religion as the outer form of a pare 
ticular belief, but toleration of it as an instrument of police, 
expresses the policy.of Akbar. He had the same difficulty 
with the law and rite of suttee that the English experienced 
in the early days of their Indian Empire; he had other diffi. 
culties from which their more thorough rule, combined with 
the Western ascendency of intellect, enabled them to eman- 
cipate themselves. For instance, a claim—inferred from tolera- 
tion of Moslemism—was put forward that the Mohammedans 
were entitled \to kill Christians generally, but especially the 
converts from Moslemism. If they could not do this, they did 
not enjoy religious liberty. This Irish-Orangeman mode of 
interpreting that policy had been actually resorted to in the 
Portuguese possessions, when his Mohammedan subjects heard 
that Don Sebastian had declared their religion was to enjoy 
full toleration. They at once proceeded to murder the Chris- 
tians and burn their churches and villages. 

Blessed Rudolf fell into a natural mistake concerning the 
disposition of Akbar to receive the Christian religion. He 
was received with such distinction—a large escort having been 
sent to meet him—the monarch on his presentation surrounded 
by twenty vassal kings, the present of the Holy Scriptures ac- 
cepted with the deepest reverence, the king putting each 
volume on his head—all combined to lead the missionaries to 
the conclusion that this semi-civilized Asiatic was sincere in 
his desire for enlightenment. For the Gospels Akbar had a 
casket of great magnificence prepared. This whole incident 
is notable as a study of character. When the sacred books 
were given him he asked which volumes contained the four 
Gospels. On being told, he pressed these to his heart, in 
addition to the reverence shown to the other volumes, and 
subsequently led Rudolf to the apartment in which the casket 
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to preserve them stood. He kept the missionaries in conversa- 
tion until two o’clock in the morning and sent a large sum of 
money after them to their lodgings... This, of course, was re- 
turned, Blessed Rudolf saying that he and his companions were 
poor by choice, and could accept nothing but bare support 
from day to day. 

On .Thursday nights discussions took place on moral and 
religious subjects in presence of the emperor. The intellect 
and learning of Akbar’s court. attended these functions—the 
Saiyids, who claim descent from the Prophet; the Shaiks, who 
are a kind of Independents in religion; the Uluma, who are the 
doctors of Mohammedan law (very like the Celtic Ollam, by 
the by), and the subject kings and the grandees. At one of 
these debates an incident occurred which, we think, ought to 
have served as a danger-signal to Rudolf. The subject for this 
night’s debate was on the life and teaching of Mohammed com- 
pared with our Lord’s. Six of the most learned Mullahs were 
present. During the discussion Akbar asked Blessed Rudolf 
to read a passage from the New Testament. A Mullah raised the 
question, Had not the Christians erased Mohammed’s name from 
Genesis and the Gospel ?—which implied an accusation industri- 
ously circulated among Mohammedans. The accusation was 
refuted by Rudolf, and he may have owed something of his 
success to Abul Fazl, whose writings confirm the Jesuit account 
of the missionaries’ visit and the condition of things in the Mo- 
gul Empire at the time. Abul Fazl supported him in the 
argument ; but the circumstance to which we desire to call at- 
tention is, that one of the fathers burst out indignantly with 
the retort that it was Mohammed who had tried to corrupt the 
Sacred Scriptures, and that his Koran teemed as well with blun- 
ders as with moral enormities. Akbar got angry. 

Why was he? He could not have been favorable to Chris- 
tianity when he allowed himself to be so affected for such a 
cause. However, he showed fairness or caution in sending a 
message after the debate to the two other fathers, begging they 
would restrain the ardor of the one who had attacked Mohammed 
and his Koran. Their reply was what it ought to have been, 
that as the emperor wished to know the truth, it was their 
duty to declare it; nor could they, no matter what the conse- 
quences, leave him under a false impression. Moreover it was 
not fair, they urged, that while the Mullahs could denounce 
the Son of God and the Sacred Scriptures, they should not be 
permitted to say what they knew about the Koran. We must 
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leave the work at this point. Rudolf and his companions later 
on had an opportunity of proving the love that lays down life, 
We recommend it to our readers. It is an invaluable proof of 
the reality of Catholic missions and an explanation of their 
success. It is only a page in the tome of missionary effort 
linking the Apostles with the zealous men who go out from 
the religious orders to every part of the world to-day. They 
are going out as we write these words, they will go out when 
the manuscript has gone from our hands, when we shall sleep 
the last sleep, and when generations shall have passed away. 
Whatever ebb and flow take place in social and material forces 
over the globe, whatever political changes may arise swaying 
seats of empire from place to place, that Catholic missionary 
effort will. continue with the zeal with which it began on the 
first Pentecost Sunday, in Jerusalem. 


The Beth Book,* by Sarah Grand. This work has an interest 
for those who desire to see something of the growth of char- 
acter, and how far it may be affected by injudicious exercise 
of authority and by the contact of moral and material in- 
fluences of all kinds. It does not appear that Beth is a person 
taken from life, though, no doubt, many of her traits are found 
in real persons. As a study of the formation of character 
we do not think the treatment successful. The effects which 
would follow the injudicious handling of Beth from her earliest 
childhood are certainly opposed to experience, even if they are 
conceivable. As long as the author left the nature of the little 
girl in the mists, as long as it was an unknown quantity, 
anything might be added on to it as a so-called formative 
influence, while the whole would be amorphous, as dim and in- 
distinct as the cloudy heroes of Macpherson. But, unfortunate- 
ly for herself, the author makes Beth’s father discover that she 
has a noble nature. This, though somewhat vague, has in 
the circumstances of Beth’s life a meaning one may grasp, 
namely,:that she has a generous temper, that she is sensitive 
to an exceptional degree, impulsive, reckless, and forgiving. 
If the basis of her character be a generous temper so defined, 
the treatment to which she has been subjected would arrest 
ali development; or, if a disposition worked itself out at all, it 
would be towards a cynical unbelief in good, a contemptuous 
and bitter estimate of mankind. There are moments when the 
author, to some extent, sees these effects as probable results 

* New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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of the influences with which she surrounds the childhood and 
dawning girlhood of Beth, but she modifies their power by ac- 
cidental counter-influences working like the deus ex machina who 
so conveniently rescues an author from the difficulties of his plot. 

There is a curious instance of association of ideas as cause 
and effect in Beth’s childhood which may have been a fact 
observed by the author. There was a pleasant, good-for- 
nothing hanger-on in an Irish village in which her childhood 
was passed. He had a wooden leg and a red nose; so when- 
ever Beth saw a man with a wooden leg she expected to see a 
red nose, but, oddly enough, the sight of a red nose did not 
suggest a wooden leg. 

The author has a descriptive power undoubtedly, but a good 
deal of what she writes as description of external nature is 
sound, not sense. She speaks of the “crystal” stars. The 
epithet has no meaning; stars may be “red” or “pale-gold” or 
“‘white ’—the candida of Lucretius—but they are not orbs of 
glass. The colors she flings on sea and sky are sonorous 
nonsense; they are about as true to nature as the painting on 
an inn sign or the yellow-ochre sunsets of a strolling com- 
pany’s scenery. When Beth, still a girl of fourteen, forms the 
association of girls called the “ Secret Service of Humanity,” she 
figures in a novel and a very entertaining phase of her develop- 
ment. It is the best conceived and best executed stage in the 
formation of her character. She lies superbly, and imposes on 
her lieutenant, Charlotte, a girl of her own station; though 
how far the low-class girls who form the rank and file of the 
corps of “ Secret Service”’ take her seriously does not appear. 
Very likely they regard it as good fun; they are too narrow, 
too much deadened down by surroundings that blighted the 
promise of childhood, to take hold of the enthusiasm with which 
Beth declaims against injustice, the cruelty of forms, the smug 
superiority of high-placed worthlessness. The lies of Beth 
about the messages of the “Secret Service,” the mysterious 
communications, the persons who deliver them and receive her 
answers, are the spoken “stuff” of which her imagination is 
made, and interesting stuff too in a way, for you begin to sus- 
pect that the author had a type before her. For our own part, 
we were reminded very much of Shelley as Godwin tells 
about him, less Godwin’s malice—that is, Shelley, the liar 
as to words, was under the spell of an overmastering imagina- 
tion, as strong as the charm which binds the genius of an 


Eastern fairy tale, and talked away from within, as some children 
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do. As the friends of such children, good stolid people, will 
call them little liars, so persons would say “the daylight could 
not be believed” out of Shelley’s mouth. Godwin had his 
own reasons for misunderstanding a mind so wonderful in the 
grace and power and delicacy of its gifts; and this very delicacy 
too, like the fineness of exquisite workmanship, was _ not 
quite as favorable to preserving its effectiveness as rougher 
workmanship would have been ; and accordingly we throw God- 
win over as an authority with respect, to Shelley’s lying. Now, 
Beth, like Shelley, or like a highly imaginative child, took the 
facts of the fancy as realities. She was not a liar while speak- 
ing under the impulse of imagination, but she amuses by her 
audacious disregard of probabilities and her supreme contempt 
for the intellect of her young lieutenant. 

We regret she married “ Doctor Dan,” a dreadful character, 
but not without his prototype in real life, clever and low-born 
in the sense of not coming from people with high standards of 
justice, honor, and duty, his manners coated with a veneer of 
refinement for strangers, but brutally. vulgar for the home. 
The book is full of faults, but affords proof of great ability. 


It is a great pity that a story so fine in every way as Craw- 
ford’s Corleone* should be spoiled by such an outrageous blun- 
der as is made in it as to the seal of confession. And to make 
the matter worse, a great part of the action is made to hinge 
on this blunder. It might not be worth while to show it up, 
were it not-that authors quite frequently fall into absurd mis- 
takes of this kind in theological matters, seemingly thinking 
that the laws of the church are very simple, and need very 
little study. If a question of state law were concerned, they 
would probably consult a lawyer, or a doctor if it were a ques- 
tion of medicine; but as to matters of the kind here involved, 
vague impressions are quite sufficient. 

The astounding absurdity is briefly as follows: Don Tebaldo 
Pagliuca, in a mad fit of jealousy, pursues his brother Fran- 
cesco—the whole thing is magnificently described—and the 
latter taking refuge in a church, Tebaldo bursts in and kills him 
on the steps of the altar. 

A priest, Ippolito Saracinesca, happens to be in the organ 
loft. He is a musician, and comes often to the church to play 
on the instrument, which he is at the moment repairing. He 
hears, of course, the commotion in the church, and goes down 
the winding staircase from the gallery, not waiting to look over 


* Corleone. By F, Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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to see what is the matter; so he sees nothing of the killing. 
But he meets Tebaldo, and sees the dead body of Francesco 
lying on the step. Now, Tebaldo, knowing, it would seem, as 
little about the seal of confession as the author, conceives the ° 
brilliant idea of making a confession to the priest, in order, 
forsooth, to seal his lips as to what he has actually seen and 
heard! He tells him he has murdered-his brother. The priest, 
naturally, hardly thinks him fit for absolution, but still thinks 
that he may have really and sincerely repented, and that the 
confession may be not a mere trick, as it actually was; and 
therefore that secrecy must be observed about it. Tebaldo 
then goes out, locks the priest in the church, and accuses him 
of the murder before the authorities. Ippolito, in answer to 
the charge, remains absolutely mute except to say that he is 
innocent; being apparently as ignorant as to the obligations of 
his office as Tebaldo or the author. 

Probably the great majority, even of uneducated Catholics, 
would know that there is nothing in the world to prevent the 
priest from simply stating what came under his observation, 
outside of the confession. He could simply say: “I was in 
the loft, mending the organ; I heard a disturbance in the 
church, and came down to see what was the matter. I met 
Tebaldo Pagliuca coming from the altar, and saw a body lying 
on the altar step, which I afterward found to be that of his 
brother. Tebaldo went immediately out of the church. I 
afterward found the door locked, which I had left open when I 
came in, and shortly after the police came with Tebaldo to 
charge me with the murder.” 

The fact of course is, that the confession is entirely irrele- 
vant. Obviously Ippolito says and can say nothing about it in 
any way; his story is just the same as if the ridiculous thing 
had never been attempted. Indeed, the mysterious silence which 
the author ascribes to him is itself a sort of breaking of the 
seal; it seems to suggest that he has some special reason for 
not saying anything. 

If it were not for this enormous defect, the novel would be 
of the very first class. It excels in delineation of character, 
both personal and national, and most vivid word-painting. 
Every scene stands out with the utmost sharpness, and. the 
plot is extremely interesting and exciting. There is a trace, 
however, of what one often notices in modern novels, a sort 
of hurrying and incompleteness at the end. One does not 
know, for one thing, how Ippolito gets clear of the charge. 
Tebaldo, it is true, tells his crime in a genuine confession on 
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his death-bed; and this confession is made aloud, and others 
hear it. But is it possible that Mr. Crawford does not know 
that those who overhear a sacramental confession are also bound 
by the seal, and that it remains even after the death of the 
penitent? It may, of course, be said that Tebaldo meant his 
confession to be public; but there appears, to say the least, to 
be no certainty of that; and in this matter we must always 
keep on the safe side. And it must be remembered, in con- 
nection with the matters here criticised, that he is a Catholic, 
and wishes to be regarded as an authority in Catholic affairs. 


The Story of Jesus Christ,* by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
We deprecate attempts to write picturesque or imaginative lives 
of our Lord, even though done without an avowedly bad pur- 
pose. It is impossible for such studies to be more than accounts 
of the writer’s ways of regarding the Most Sacred and the only 
Divine figure that has appeared on earth to communicate with 
men in their own manner. He dwelt amongst them; but we 
know that his contemporaries were unaware of his divine na- 
ture and the holiness which enfolded his human nature, could 
perceive nothing of the immensity of grace which flowed upon 
his soul from its union with his divinity, as well as that inher- 
ent from its creation and possessed from the superadded gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. They saw in him only an ordinary one of 
themselves. Now, we disapprove of estimates which must repeat 
the blunder of the Jews among whom he lived. 

The writer has advantages which the mass of the Lord’s 
contemporaries did not possess; and in the light of Christian 
doctrine, morality, and civilization she is viewing him as if she 
were in Nazareth before his birth, and enjoyed mysterious 
knowledge of all that that time portended and of all that his 
life meant until he laid it down. But his contemporaries were 
without the possession of knowledge which nineteen centuries 
of Christianity have supplied to the understanding of his life. 
She seems ostentatiously to throw away this information, tut 
it is a part of her being. No one, atheist or other, bred in the 
atmosphere of Western civilization, but has in his moral prin- 
ciples, his tastes, his regard for convenances, and his mode of 
dealing with the fundamental facts of consciousness some share 
of the Christian heritage. Consequently this lady cannot make 
herself a Jewess living under Herod, she cannot see things with 
the eyes of Galilean peasants, or as they were seen by the 
rulers in Jerusalem 749 A.U.C., unless she takes the Gospel ac- 


* Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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count as it is. She does not do this; she constructs a fable 
with colorable allusions to the Life in the Gospels, but with no 
part of the profound and loving reverence which added on, 
among early Christian peoples, incidents, events, interchanges 
of thought and feeling, to supply to the heart what the severe 
simplicity of the Gospels, the awful responsibility of the Evan- 
gelists, could not bend to. 

We do not mean that there is want of love in this book, 
but there is a lack of reverence; the ground on which she 


- treads is holy, but she does not know it. She can only see the 


outer shell of the Lord's life, his Mother’s relation to him in 
an incoherent, jumbled-up way, and, woman-like, she judges St. 
Joseph by one incident. As might be expected, she gushes 
over the chivalry which the “ builder,’’ as she calls him, dis- 
played in that time of perplexity. 

We cannot be surprised at the view taken of our Lord in this 
book—a view that simply erases the prophecies, contradicts the 
entire purpose of the Old Dispensation and takes the light 
and the life out of the New, when the author sees in His 
Mother one who may be spoken of in such terms. As surely 
as a pretended reverence for the honor of the Son expresses 
itself in irreverence towards the Mother, so. surely we shall 
have his divinity misunderstood and finally denied, as it is by 
many Protestants to-day. The blasphemies of the sixteenth 
century are fulfiled in the naturalism of the nineteenth. 


This little pamphlet, Conversions,* is likely to prove useful for 
circulation among non-Catholics, or for distribution to them at 
missions. Its title fairly summarizes its contents, which com- 
prise brief accounts of the conversions of Cardinal Newman, of 
Faber, and of Orestes Brownson and Bishop Ives. Less known 
but fully as striking is the spiritual history of Rev. George 
Haskins, once a Protestant minister, after a priest and the 
founder of the House of the Angel Guardian, Boston. 


-~ 
= 





I.—STUDY OF ISAIAH.t 


This work, we learn from the preface, has grown out of 
lectures delivered to the author's classes in the Theological 
School of Boston University. This university is, we believe, 


* Conversions, and God’s Ways and Means in Them. By Right Rev. John T. Sullivan. 
Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 

t+ satah: a Study of Chapters J.-X1I. By H. G. Mitchell, Professor in Boston Univer- 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


sity. 
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controlled by the Methodists, and therefore Professor Mitchell's 
views may be looked upon as being at least tolerated by 
that body. If such be the case, no adherent of “higher” 
criticism has reason to complain of being restricted. Practi- 
cally without discussion, the opinion that the book of Isaias is 
all the work of the prophet of that name is declared to be 
now almost obsolete, the last twenty-seven chapters forming a 
separate book. Even the thirty-nine chapters left to Isaias can 
no longer with certainty be attributed to him; in fact, some 
parts evidently do not belong to him, while many other parts 
are doubtful. Tameness of style and inferiority of contents 
constitute the grounds for the rejection of some of these parts. 
Professor Mitchell quotes without disapproval the opinion of 
Dr. Cheyne, that only one-third of the first thirty-nine chapters 
is genuine. Asto the arrangement of what, after this examina- 
tion, is asserted to be merely a collection of various documents 
written at different times, a great degree of uncertainty is de- 
clared to exist. Whether it was made according to the date 
of the composition of the various parts, or whether the princi- 
ple of arrangement is according to subject or content; whether 
the present arrangement is the original one, or whether such 
arrangement as there is was made by accident or by an editor 
or editors, and, if there are signs of order amid the apparent 
chaos sufficient to indicate an intelligent supervisor, on what 
principle he worked—all these questions are touched upon, and 
as a result, for Mr. Mitchell’s pupils, Isaias is transformed into 
an editor of various documents, who lived as late as the latest 
of the additions to the original nucleus—z. ¢., near the fall of 
the Persian Empire—the purpose of this editor in making his 
collection being to stimulate his compatriots to expect the pro- 
mised restoration, for which reason he takes care to secure 
the recurrence of comforting passages throughout the collec- 
tion, and even allows himself to do violence to the presumed 
original arrangement in order to secure so happy a result. 
Such is the teaching given from the professorial chair of Bos- 
ton University. 

We turn now to the comments on the Messianic prophecy, 
“Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and his name 
shall be called Emmanuel.’ This is translated by Professor 
Mitchell—* Lo, the young woman that shall conceive, and bear 
a son and call his name Immanuel.” It is to Professor 
Mitchell self-evident that the Blessed Virgin is not meant, al- 
though it is admitted to have been the view of the early 
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Christians and to be still current. Nor is the Jewish explana- 
tion acceptable. The meaning of the passage, according to 
Professor Mitchell, is simply that the condition of Judah is 
shortly to be so much improved that any young mother would 
be justified in indicating her satisfaction at this improvement 
by calling her child _Immanuel—God-is-with-us—and if any one 
did so, this would be the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

We have not found any very clear indication as to whether 
so composite a document as Isaias is declared to be, is looked 
upon by Professor Mitchell as inspired, and if so, what its in- 
spiration means. He is, however, so reverent and respectful 
in his way of writing, that it may be presumed that he looks 
upon Isaias and the various authors and editors as divinely 
guided in some way or other, although not so fully as not to 
make misleading statements (see p. 44). While the work does 
not seem to us to be product of original thought, it will be of 
value to the student as a fair statement of the opinions at 
present prevalent. 


2.—JEWISH HISTORY.* 


A new book by Father Gigot, of the Boston provincial 
seminary, on that portion of Biblical Introduction which is 
concerned with the history of the chosen people, is deserving of 
the warmest welcome. The author has seized upon the right 
idea of a manual of Jewish history and has consistently followed 
it throughout. The sacred record itself, he is convinced, must 
ever be the student’s chief text-book, and all hand-books or 
outlines are only in so far useful as they fill out and shed 
light upon this original. A narrative so detailed as would, to 
a large extent, dispense with the reading of the Bible itself, 
would be, Father Gigot implies, and justly, seriously to lose 
sight of the true method of Hebrew history study. This is but 
an adaptation of the unifying principle of all Scripture science, 
that exegesis is, more or less proximately, always the end of 
the student’s research—lower and higher criticism being intro- 
ductory analyses, and sums or systems of Biblical teaching the 
syntheses of exegetical results. Accordingly, the author has so 
constructed his book as to make it of highest use to those 
who read it Bible in hand. There has been no effort to give 
a full, easily-running narrative of careful. literary finish, like 


* Outlines of Jewish History from Abraham to our Lord, By the Rev. Francis E. Gigot, 
S.S., Professor of Sacred Scripture in St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass. New York : 
Benziger Brothers. : 
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the history of Dean Milman or the lectures of Arthur Stanley. 
Being different in scope and purpose from these, Father 
Gigot’s work cannot fairly be compared with them. These 
latter, beyond question, are reading of -the easiest and most 
enjoyable nature, but to acquire a lasting and sure knowledge 
of Jewish history, a knowledge that represents personal work, 
no means is anything like so efficient, in conjunction with the 
Old Testament itself, as a guide and commentary fully up with 
every modern discovery, and cognizant of every modern pro- 
blem. Such a guide is the work before us, and as such it 
probably has no superior in English. From its nature it 
carries condensation very far, at times to an excess, now and 
then hurrying us off to a reference in Farrar or Ewald or 
Vigouroux, when without much loss of space it could itself 
afford us the illustration required. There are a few masterly 
examples of condensation with no loss of clearness or simplicity 
of style. We remember nowhere so clear and succinct an ac- 
count of the Mosaic, legislation as is contained in the eighth 
and ninth chapters. References to the Bible are very numerous, 
and those to extrinsic sources include the very best Scriptural 
literature available to a reader of English and French. Sum- 
marily to state our opinion of the book: it is a rapidly-moving, 
nervously-written sketch, finely illustrative of the Old Testa- 
ment account, and fully abreast of the latest results of Biblical 
scholarship. It is the work of a specialist and scholar, and to 
the student who gives it the attention it deserves and acts 
upon its rich suggestions, it is better adapted than any work 
of which we know to give a solid hold upon this department 
of Scriptural study. Such a manual for Catholics and from a 
Catholic source was long needed, and, we trust that this able 
attempt to supply the deficiency will be heartily encouraged. 
The book has the imprimatur of Archbishop Williams. 


3.—CARMEL.* 


Just a hundred years from the time when the first Carmel- 
ite convent was established in the United States the third 
filiation from it was founded in New England. In commemo- 
ration of that event, the Discalced Carmelites of Boston have 
compiled the brief and artless summary of the history, spirit, 
and rule of their order which lies before us. Their convent on 
Mount Pleasant Avenue was taken possession of by five nuns 


* Carmel: Its History and Spirit, Boston: Flynn & Mahony. 
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from the Baltimore Carmel late in August, 1890. In April, 1790, 
an American nun in the Carmel of Antwerp, with two Ameri- 
can nieces of an English lady who, like the others, had been 
professed in Antwerp, were the first to obey the summons that 
came to them from Maryland. “ Now is your time to found 
in this country, for peace is declared and religion is free.”’ 
Their voyage was long and perilous; they did not reach America 
until July, and their convent was probably not opened until 
late in that month. The century that has elapsed has seen but 
three filiations from it, the first of which was not made until 
1863. In America, as Bishop McCloskey said in 1844 to the 
young aspirant sighing for baptism and the contemplative life 
who afterwards became the founder of the Paulist Fathers, 
“the church was so situated as it required them all to be ac- 
tive.” 

And yet the life of solitary prayer has always preceded 
fruitful action. Great Elias, the founder of Carmel; John the 
Precursor, of whom our Lord said, “If ye will receive it, this 
is Elias who was to come”; Paul, who “conferred not with 
men,” but went down alone into the deserts of Arabia; our 
Lord Himself, in that hidden life of which we know so little 
and dream so much—these are the models on which Carmel is 
fashioned, the deep foundation on which it builds. One is not 
surprised to learn that the known austerity of its life has not 
prevented “a constant stream of applicants for admission” from 
knocking at their doors.‘ Nor. can one hesitate to ascribe to 
the virtue of their intercessory prayer the immense growth of 
the American Church within the century, knowing that the 
first of their houses was “especially founded for the purpose 
of invoking by prayer and penance the Divine blessing upon 
the Catholic: missions of the new world.” 

The oldest of all religious orders—antedating the church 
itself by the “schools of the prophets” on its famous Mount— 
Carmel shares the special promise of enduring to the very end ; 
as if to show a restless world, full of troubled activity even 
when Christian, that trouble must die in confidence and activ- 
ity learn due measure, and that poverty of spirit and inward 
longing after God build the sole continuous road to the Eter- 
nal City. 




































THE Child Study Congress, held during the 
last days of the waning year in New York City, 
was convened to emphasize the fact that spiri- 
tual growth and soul cultivation are matters as largely gov- 
erned by scientific law as body development. This gathering, 
under the patronage of the Paulist Fathers, called together 
some of the best educationists of the day, including G. Stanley 
Hall, President of Clark University. It will not be without its 
effect in the educational world, and together with the Institute 
work reveals a wonderful activity in Catholic educational circles. 
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China, in all probability, is destined to be parcelled out to 
the great European powers. It will be a curious study to see 
which nationality will triumph. In any case, the light of 
Christianity will be let in to illuminate the darkness of pagan- 
ism there. We expect to publish in the future some very 
interesting articles from Very Rev. Dr. Zahm on the state of 
religion in China, the result of his own personal observations. 
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In speaking of future articles we are able to announce the 
publication of an article on the “ Recollections of Aubrey de 
Vere,” by one who was intimately associated with him during 
his life, his own cousin. Aubrey de Vere has attained an envi- 
able place among the poets, and his work has been known to 
American readers largely through the pages of this magazine. 

We shall print also, in the early future, a very bright article 
from the pen of Thomas Arnold, brother of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, and the only surviving son of the late Dr. Arnold of Rugby. 
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A letter ftom Rome announces that the Life of Father 
Hecker, in its French translation, has received from the Holy 
Father a special notice. When it was presented to him he in- 
quired particularly into Father Hecker’s saintly life and work, 
and affectionately sent his blessing to all who actively co-oper- 
ate in the works which group themselves about Father Heck- 
er’s name, particularly the Apostolate of the Press and the 
Missions to non-Catholics. 









LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS. 


AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


Mr. WILLIAM J. D. CROKE was born on February 20, 1869, 
at Halifax, N. S., his father being the then member of the 
Canadian Parliament for Richmond, and his mother belonging 
to the MacNab, one of the oldest colonial families and that 
from which the island takes its name. 

Mr. Croke made his earliest studies at St. Mary’s College, 
Halifax; at St. Joseph’s College, Memramcook, N. B., and at 
St. Dunstan’s College, Charlotte- 





town, P. E. I., until at the per- 
suasion of Monsignor Hannan, 
the then Archbishop of Halifax, 
who was a friend of the family, 
he was sent, not as was at first 
intended, to Stonyhurst College, 
England, but to St. Edmund’s 
College, Douai, the institution 
which has inherited all the local 
British and Irish memories of 
that famous university town. 
After spending three years 
there, Mr. Croke was first sent to 
England and then called home, 
in 1883, for delicate health. 
Nothing, however, availed to WILLiaM J. D. CROKE. 

wean him of his affection for his 

old school, not even a scholastic year at Montreal, the Rome of 
America, whither he chose to go (to the Collége de Montréal) 
on trial, rather than to any other school in the United States 
or Canada. Therefore, after travelling in the United States, 
he returned to his old college in the autumn of 1884. 

After an extended sojourn in England on the completion 
of his humanities, he proceeded, in 1889, to Rome, where he 
has resided ever since, with the exception of absences during 
such periods of travel as he has devoted to the pursuit of his- 
tory, archeology, and art. -He has there established a very 
solid reputation for proficiency in these studies. His asso- 
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ciation with the press of very various colors has brought him 
into close contact with the actualities of modern life, as is 
shown by his connections with such widely different papers as 
The Daily Telegraph (the great Conservative organ), The West- 
minster Gazette (said to be the only paper which Mr. Gladstone 
reads), The Tablet (the best English Catholic paper), the historic 
Nation, The Standard of Malta, La Verité of Quebec, The Jrish 
Catholic, The Catholic Standard and Times of Philadelphia, The 
Washington Post, and The Roman Post, to which last he centri- 
buted many signed articles. His correspondences over a pseudo- 
nym sent tothe quondam Catholic Times of Philadelphia, which 
elicited the praise of being the best sent from Rome to any 
paper, and a certain similarity of style, or rather of treatment, 
have perhaps caused his widespread identification with the 
‘‘Innominato ” of the New York Suw. Mr. Croke says he knows 
“Innominato,” with whom he occasionally collides or chaffs in 
some correspondences signed with his own name. Though he 
is a contributor to THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, and 
though he occasionally writes articles in other American peri- 
odicals, his name is not of very frequent occurrence in monthly 
literature, despite its otherwise undoubted familiarity in the 
United States. He holds that Rome is too far away from 
America to permit of any active literary concurrence upon 
topics of the hour, and he is, moreover, engaged on the prepar- 
ation of an archeological work which has entailed very lengthy 
and laborious researches in the medieval archives of Rome. 
His daily life is half given to journalism and half to study. 
He is an infrequent visitor to the salons of Rome, though he is 
welcome in many of the “ Black,” ‘“ White,” and “Gray” cir- 
cles. His particular pleasure is such travelling as he has re- 
cently written of thus: 

“T went a few days ago to Urbisaglia, a town which Dante 
has honored with a mention and thus enshrined in history. I 
arrived, and, though it was Sunday, saw that the chief of 
police was scanning my arrival and appearance as extraordinary, 
from the chief window of his new residence. After inspecting 
the church and dismantled fortress of the middle ages, I drove 
to the neighboring village of Colmurano, where I also in- 
spected the antiquities. Returning to Urbisaglia I ordered 
supper. Hardly had I sat at table before the Brigadier, Chief 
of the Carbineers, or Military Police, was announced. He en- 
tered with an assistant. He said: ‘Sir, you will allow me? 1 
am the Chief of the Police here. You must have a reason for 
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coming here. What may it be?’ Had I told him about Dante 
I should have fallen into a hopeless plight. So I merely gener- 
alized about the common practice of taking outings for the 
promotion of health in general and of digestion in particular. 
Then he wanted all the particulars or, as he called them, 
‘generalities, about my person, etc. Unfortunately I was a 
foreigner. He insisted that I was a Frenchman (the French 
are regarded as hereditary enemies here). After a great deal 
of tedious explanation he made me put down my name, etc., 
on paper. Had I refused to do so, I should have been arrested. 
Being arrested, what might have happened? At Genoa a pris- 
oner has just died in jail, and the doctors are trying to find 
out how his ribs came to be smashed in, At Rome a prisoner 
has just been discovered—say the papers on direct authority-— 
in a similar plight. At Rome; also, not very long ago, a 
prisoner died and the contusions on his body aroused the same 
terrible suspicion.” 

A paper from his pen was very favorably commented on in 
August last, at the International Scientific Congress of Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland. It has now been printed under the title: 
Subiaco: Architecture, Painting, and Printing: a Continuous 
Chapter of Three Phases of Progress. Mr. Croke is above the 
middle size in stature and very fully and strongly built; rather 
olive than ruddy in complexion, and dark in tint of hair. 
Everybody asks if he is a relative of his namesake, the patriotic 
Archbishop of Cashel. He lays no claim to that honor, in 
which, however, he would have great pride. He traces a family 
connection with Cardinal Wiseman. The name of Croke, he 
contends on the basis of some well-ascertained facts and of 
some records of the middle ages which he has discovered in 
Italy, is an English one, and there even existed a village called 
Crokehome in Western England during the middle ages. 


Mrs. SALLIE MARGARET O’MALLEY, although comparatively 
a recent comer into the field of Catholic literature, is not un- 
known as a contributor to secular letters. Of Virginia- 
Kentucky ancestry, she was born at Centreville, Wayne 
County, Indiana, December 8, 1861. Her maiden name was 
Hill. A few years after her birth her parents removed to 
Missouri, and she received her education in that State, first at 
the Farmers’ Institute, near Deepwater, and later at the 
University of Missouri. Several subsequent years were spent in 
teaching. On October 15, 1882, she was united in marriage to 
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Charles J. O'Malley, editor of Zhe Midland Review, Louisville, 
Ky. 

In very early girlhood Mrs. O’Malley showed a decided 
bent for writing, and contributions from her pen frequently 
appeared in the local press. After marriage her work became 
evident in many periodicals. Several poems of hers found 
place in Wide Awake, The Southern Bivouac, Fetter’s Magazine, 
The Round Table, and others. At intervals strong, graphic 
stories from her pen began to appear. About three years after 
marriage she became a Catholic, and her first work for a 
Catholic periodical appeared in The Catholic Reading Circle 
Review. Later several stories of hers were published in the 
Poor Souls’ Advocate, Monthly Visitor, Angelus Magazine, and a 
number of other journals. Under the kindly encouragement, 
however, of Mr. James Riley, editor of The Weekly Bouquet, 
Boston, her first genuinely Catholic work appeared. Sketches, 
drawn from life, of the descendants of those French pioneers 
who composed the early missions in Missouri, contributed to 
the pages of that journal, found wide republication in this 
country and England. A fresh one of this series, “ Pledges 
made at Bonhomme,” appears in this issue of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD MAGAZINE. 

In May, 1897, her first volume, entitled An Heir of Dreams, 
was brought out by Benziger Brothers. Other work is planned 
for the future. 

Mrs. O’Malley prefers to keep her personality in the back- 
ground, so far as possible. Up to the present her work has 
been produced under many discouragements. An _ unresting 
toiler, earnest, capable, yet burdened with many cares, she 
does not wish to have her struggles mentioned. She prefers to 
let her work speak for her and hopes that it may be judged 
upon its merits. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


‘THE Catholic Club of New York City recently celebrated the event of reopen- 
ing its valuable library by a public gathering of ladies and gentlemen pro- 
minent in the literary and art circles of society. A large number of those present 
had already been favored with a copy of the new catalogue, which reveals a verit- 
able Klondike of wealth for literary workers on Catholiclines. The members of 
the committee in charge of its preparation deserve the thanks of the reading pub- 
lic. Among the distinguished guests were Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the 
Century magazine, and Rossiter Johnson, president of the Authors’ Club, who 
were called upon for short speeches. Judge Joseph F. Daly, president of the 
Catholic Club, also presented Dr. John S. Billings, director of the consolidated 
Astor-Tilden-Lenox Library, which is to be erected at a cost of about seven mil- 
lions of dollars. Plans for the new building were drawn by John M. Carrese, a 
native of Brazil, who made studies in art and architecture at two of the greatest 
Catholic institutions in Europe. A notable specimen of his architectural skill is 
the Ponce de Leon Hotel, at St. Augustine, Florida. The practical details of 
a plan for the new library building in Bryant Park, New York City, were fur- 
nished by a committee to, the architects desiring to.enter the competition. This 
plan called for a three-story structure without exterior ornamentation, the reading 
rooms to be on the third floor, which would be reached by stairways and elevators. 
A unique feature would be the handling of the books. This would be done by 
electric lifts, and there would be neither tubes nor arrangements similar to those 
employed in department stores, as there are in some of the modern libraries. 

The main front of the building, according to the committee’s suggestions, 
would be in Fifth Avenue, and the building would be divided into three grand 
sections, of which one would be devoted to the administration department, one 
to reading, reference and other rooms, and one to the great book-stack, with a 
capacity of 1,500,000 volumes. 

The plans suggest that the reference rooms shall be away from the noise 
and crowds, and that the larger reading-rooms, having a seating —— of eight 
hundred each, be lighted from the large courts. These rooms are to be on the 
third floor, to which readers may go by stairs or fast elevators. 

In making its plans the committee figured on the development of Greater 
New York and the consequent increase in library demands. The building pro- 
posed by them could be extended toward Sixth Avenue, a distance of one hundred 
and seventy-five feet, and the courts, reading-rooms, and book-stacks could be 
duplicated, and even then the park proper would still remain as it is at present. 

Dr. Billings has announced a most comprehensive plan of providing for the 
intellectual needs of the reading public, including the children. He believes that 
good citizens ought to do whatever is possible to insure the widest circulation 
among the people of the discoveries that mark the path of progress, and to dis- 
seminate the best ideas of the wisest men and women by the aid of the printed 
page. It is proposed to establish a broad system of intercommunication with 
small libraries now in existence, and to recognize that there is an imperative need 
to bring books as close as possible to the homes of the people. 

s * * 

The visitors to the Catholic Club library had the rare privilege of seeing an 
exhibit of the manuscripts of the early Jesuit missionaries in North America, 
brought by Father Jones from the archivesat Montreal. Specimen pages, written 
in the year 1646, were shown from the writings of Father Jogues and many other 
martyrs for the faith. Considerable interest was manifested in examining the 
original autograph map of the Mississippi, drawn with great accuracy by Father 
Marquette over two hundred years ago. Some early documents gave the accounts 
of the extraordinary virtues of the Indian maiden called the “ Lily of the Mo- 
hawks.” It would be an excellent plan for Reading Circles to devote attention to 
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this heroic period of Christian endeavor in American history, especially as depict- 
ed in the volume written by Miss Ellen H. Walworth, entitled Lzfe and Times of 
Kateri Tekakwitha, which was highly praised by John Gilmary Shea. 

This work is, as the title would indicate, a biography and a history. It 
shows a long and careful study of the life and surroundings of the Indian maiden, 
and much consultation also with living historians who have taken interest in this 
and kindred subjects. Besides this, the whole work shows that the mind of the 
author has been deeply impressed with the romance of her subject, and of the 
times in which her dusky heroine lived. She has made herself thoroughly 
familiar with the localities described, as well as with the customs and daily life 
of the early colonists and Indians who came in contact with this Mohawk maiden. 

In the present volume all the places connected with her birth and early life 
in the Mohawk Valley are minutely and accurately described. Valuable original 
maps, prepared especially for the work by General John S. Clark, of Auburn, 
N. Y., and the Rev. C. A. Walworth, of Albany, enable the reader to locate 
readily every site mentioned from Auriesville, near the mouth of the Schoharie 
River, westward through the ancient Mohawk oountry. 

The march of an army on snow-shoes from Canada to Schenectady—that of 
De Courselle, in the winter of 1665—1666—will be new and interesting reading to 
those unacquainted with the wealth of our early annals; as also the description 
of Albany at the time of its transfer from Dutch to English rule. 

Among the stirring and notable events of Kateri Tekakwitha’s life may be 
mentioned—The burning of the Mohawk villages by De Tracy, when she was 
ten years old; the battle of her own people with the Mohegans, which began at 
Caughnawaga, now Fonda, and ended at Hoffman's Ferry; the stay of the 
French Blackgowns in her uncle’s lodge; her refusal to marry a young Indian, 
whose suit was favored by her relatives, and the sufferings she had to endure in 
consequence of such unwonted temerity. All these things occurred during her 
heathen days, when she took part in the merry “Corn Feast” and the strange 
“Feast of the Dead.” Later she became a Christian, and was baptized with 
great solemnity by Father De Lamberville at the rustic chapel of “ St. Peter’s of 
the Mohawks” in her native valley. Afterwards she was persecuted on acccunt 
of her Christian faith, and was driven by ill-usage from her uncle’s lodge. Her 
escape to the banks of the St. Lawrence River was dangerous and. exciting. 
Her quiet and holy life at the mission village of the “Sault ” was interrupted for 
a time by the adventures of the Hunting Camp, whither she went with her 
adopted sister, and again by a visit to Montreal. Here she had an opportunity 
of comparing the early frontier settlement of the French traders with that of the 
Dutch at Fort Orange. Among other sights that were strange and new to her, 
she saw at Ville Marie a convent of nuns and their Indian pupils, presided over 
by Marguerite Bourgeois, the friend of Mademoiselle Manse of colonial fame, 
whose hospital was also close at hand with its devoted little band of sisters. 

Notwithstanding her admiration for the nuns and their way of life, Tekak- 
witha returned to die an early death among her own peopleat the “ Sault.” The 
descendants of those, as well as other Indian tribes of the present day, reverenced 
her memory, calling her, with mingled pride and tenderness, their “ Little Sister.” 
The French Americans of Canada and the United States have named her “La 
Bonne Catherine ” and “‘ The Genevieve of New France.” 

Her friendship for the Oneida girl, Thérese Tegaiaguenta, and her beautiful 
death as witnessed by the Jesuit missionaries, Cholenec and Chauchetiére, fill up 
the closing chapters of this unique and complete biography of an Indian. Hith- 
erto the life of this “ Lily of the Mohawks ” has been, as the author says in her 
preface, “‘an undeveloped theme in literature.” It has been her privilege “to 
explore so tempting a field of romance and archeology ” with the best of guides, 
and this volume is the carefully compiled result of what has been to the writer a 
labor of love, 

* * * 

The catalogue. for 1898 prepared by Benziger Brothers is the best exhibit of 
Catholic literature which has yet appeared. It contains over seventy portraits of 
Catholic authors. The department of juvenile fiction is particularly well repre- 
sented, and we hope that the living authors will be rewarded by a generous 
patronage from readers and publishers. A copy of the catalogue may be pro- 
cured by sending a request to Benziger Brothers, 36 Barclay Street, New York City. 








